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PREFACE 


ith one exception, all the acquisitions 
Wrists in this year’s report were 
additions to collections received in ear- 
lier years but not previously described in detail. 
Many of these collections have now been 
processed and are available for research use. 
took years or even decades, until the individuals 
and organizations involved were able to part 
with the papers, or until previously unknown 
caches were discovered. Although the division's 
acquisitions reports announce the receipt of initial 
gifts of manuscripts, we usually defer writing 
detailed essays about collections until we have 
received most, or a sizable portion, of the papers. 
Yet even after a collection has been highlighted in 
one of the acquisitions reports, additions are occa- 
sionally received and, of course, actively sought. 
Among the collections featured in this year’s 
report are the papers of Dariel Roberdeau, an 
important but relatively unknown Revolutionary 
leader; Jeremiah S. Black, United States attorney 
general and secretary of state during President 
James Buchanan's administration; the seafaring 
Palmer and Loper families of Stonington, 
Connecticut; Merritt A. Edson, one of the most 
distinguished United States Marine Corps offi- 
cers of World War II; theolegian and ethicist 
Reinhold Niebuhr, who was dubbed “the great- 
est living political philosopher of America” by 
noted political scientist Hans J. Morgenthau; and 
Elliot L. Richardson, prominent lawyer, politi- 


Contributors to this report include Alice L. 
Birney, Nan Thompson Ernst, Gerard W. 
Gawalt, Debra Newman Ham, John E. Haynes, 
John J. McDonough, Janice E. Ruth, Allan J. 
Teichroew, and Michael Spangler. ° - | 


cian, and cabinet official who held important and 
at times controversial positions under four 
United States presidents. 

Also included is an article on the records of 
one of the premier civil rights organizations of 
the twentieth century, the NAACP Legal 
Defense and Educational Fund, and a lively 
piece on editor Ken McCormick’s collection of 
files documenting the Doubleday & Company 
publishing histories of some of the twentieth 
century’s most important intellectual and cul- 
tural personalities. 

A listing of all collections acquired in 1992 
appears in tabular form following the narrative 
reports. The table includes information about 
the provenance and size of each acquisition. At 
the very end of the report is a list of publica- 
tions concerning the Manuscript Division's poli- 
cies, services, and holdings. 

Researchers interested in consulting any of 
the division's collections are advised to write or 
telephone the Manuscript Reading Room at 
(202) 707-5387 before visiting. Many processed 
and nearly all unprocessed collections are 
stored off site, and advance notice is needed to 
retrieve these items for research use. 


JAMES H. HUTSON 
Chief 
Manuscript Division 


POLITICAL, MILITARY, 
AND MARITIME HISTORY 


DANIEL ROBERDEAU LETTERBOOK 


aniel Roberdeau (1727-1795), a native of 

. Christopher, British West Indies, was 

an important leader of the American 

Revolution in Pennsylvania. His career has 

remained relatively obscure, however, partly 

because his personal papers have been lost to 

historians. A ietterbook, 1767-91, of Roberdeau 

acquired by the Manuscript Division in 1992 may 

help expan:a historians’ knowledge of this impor- 
tant patriot’s mercantile and political career. 

Roberdeau was engaged in the profitable 
British West Indies trade on the eve of the 
American Revolution. When war came, he shift- 
ed his commercial interests to outfitting priva- 
teers, such as Congress and Chance, and to devel- 
oping a lead mine and building a small protec- 
tive fort in Franklin County, Pennsylvania. He 
played a leading political and military role in 
Pennsylvania’s war effort, serving variously as 
a city warden of Philadelphia, delegate to the 
Pennsylvania Assembly, chairman of patriotic 
mass protest meetings, colonel and then 
brigadier general in the Pennsylvania Associa- 
tors (part of the state militia), and member of 
the Continental Congress from 1777 to 1779. 
During his congressional career Roberdeau sat 
on many commercial and monetary committees 
and signed the Articles of Confederation on 
behalf of Pennsylvania. 

The often acerbic John Adams was effusive in 
his praise of Roberdeau and the merchant's late 
wife, Mary Conyngham Roberdeau, in two 1777 
letters to his own wife Abigail. When Congress 
fled to Lancaster in the face of the British assault 


on Philadelphia in late 1777, Roberdeau provided 
housing for Adams, who described Roberdeau 


as “an Israelite indeed,” a native of St. 
Christopher with “large Property in England, in 
Virginia, in Philadelphia, in York Town and in 
various Parts of Pensilvania.”' Adams added 
that Roberdeau had put large sums of money in 
“our American Funds” and “has the 
Reputation, | believe very justly of a pious 
Man.”*? Adams noted that the late Mrs 
Roberdeau, whose sister was married to Gen. 
Alexander McDougall, was “a beauty” with a 
“fine figure—good Taste—great sense—much 
Knowledge—a fine Temper.”’ 

After the war Roberdeau went to England in 
hopes of recovering some family properties and 
then settled with his family and second wife, 
the former Jane Milligan of Philadelphia, in 
Alexandria, Virginia. There he developed a dis- 
tillery on the waterfront and continued his 
shipping interests. 

Roberdeau’s letterbook, spanning a critical 
period in American history, came to the Library 
as part of a bequest of Florence S. Berryman, the 
late art critic for the Washington Star, who had 
previously given the Manuscript Division the 
papers of her father, Clifford K. Berryman 
(1869-1949), the noted political cartoonist. The 
560-page letterbook, which is chiefly in 
Roberdeau’s handwriting, contains letters to 
more than 220 correspondents, most of whom 
were business associates, such as John 
Thornton, David Jackson, James Milligan, and 
Charles Pearce. Roberdeau also wrote to many 
well-known Americans, such as Thomas 
Jefferson, John Adams, John Hancock, Richard 
Henry Lee, Alexander James Lovell, 
Henry Laurens, William Ellery, and Bushrod 
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In this letter to Jolin Harvie, written during the Revolutionary War, Gen. Daniel Roberdeau requested permission 
to use German prisoners of war, who had been captured at the Batile of Saratoga, for work in his Pennsylvania 
lead mine and smelter. Harvie was a member of the Continenta/ from Virginia, who served on the 
Committee on the Convention Troops. From the Daniel Roberdeau Manuscript Division 
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Washington. Many of Roberdeau’s letters relate 
to his distillery, the West Indies trade, and his 
property transactions and other commercial 
activities, but some include comments on the 
contemporary political and military situation. 
Roberdeau’s letters in 1774-75 reflect little 
concern for the deteriorating political situation, 
and their writer remained overly optimistic 
even on the eve of war. On 29 April 1775, 
Roberdeau wrote to Isaac L. Winn and Patrick 
Henley about the opening skirmishes of the rev- 
olutionary war at Lexington where, 
. . « hostilities commenced by the 
Parliament Troops against an handful of, I 
cannot say literally unarmed men because 
they had firelocks exercising, but against 
men who declared they were without 
ammunition, they at the highest computa- 
tion 40 in number were fired on by, by the 
least Account, 1000 brave Britains, and 
many of them killed on the spot & others in 
a Meeting house where the poor remains 
had retired for shelter, but the honor of ‘he 
Altar proved no Sanctuary, for their vrave 
persuers hove up the Windows & shot 
many more in the house.* 
Roberdeau further explained that patriot rein- 
forcements met the British troops at Concord 
and forced “the regulars” after “very few fires” 
to flee “helter skelter as it is phrazed for Boston 
where they arrived wh. considerable Loss.”* 
Unfortunately, there are no letters in the iet- 
terbook between 1 April 1776 and 17 February 


JEREMiAH S. 


n 1992 the Manuscript Division acquired a 

small but significant addition (72 wems) to 

the papers of Jeremiah S. Black (1810-1883), 
United States attorney general and secretary of 
state during President James Buchanan's 
administration (1857-61). The division had pur- 
chased the main body of Black’s papers (10,000 
items) nearly seventy-five years ago from Mrs. 
Jeremiah Black, wife of Black’s grandson. Since 
that time, the papers—consisting of correspon- 
dence, legal documents, articles, and scrap- 
books—have been consulted by numerous 


1779, the period when Roberdeau was most 
involved n the political and military actions of 
the American Revolution. His letters near the 
end of the war show that he abandoned his 
interest in the lead mine in Franklin County, 
Pennsylvania, and resumed his efforts to estab- 
lish a distillery i.. Alexandria. He wrote to 
Virginia governor Thomas Jefferson twice in 
July 1780 proposing to build a rum and whiskey 
distillery in Virginia and requesting an exemp- 
tion from the state’s grain control laws. These 
are two of the many letters to revolutionary war 
leaders that until recently have not been avail- 
able to historians and documentary editors. 
Now with the Library’s acquisition of the 
Roberdeau letterbook, scholars will not only 
have the opportunity to explore Roberdeau’s 
life but also to enhance their understanding of 
his better-known contemporaries and to assess 
commercial changes in revolutionary America. 


1. John Adams to Abigail Adams, 6 and 9 Oct. 
1777, Adams Family Papers, Massachusetts 
Historical Society (hereinafter cited as Adams 
Family Papers). 

2. John Adams to Abigail Adams, 9 Oct. 1777, 
Adams Family Papers. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Daniel Roberdeau to Isaac L. Winn and Patrick 
Henley, 29 Apr. 1775, Daniel Roberdeau 
Letterbook, Manuscript Division, Library of 
Congress. 

5. Ibid. 


BLACK PAPERS 


scholars researching antebellum politics, the 
Civil War, and Reconstruction. The addition, 


purchased in 1992 from a Pennsylvania manu- 
script dealer, covers roughly the same period, 
further documenting the life of an important 
American statesman and a tumultuous time in 
our nation’s 

Born on 10 March 1810, near Stony Creek, 
Pennsylvania, Black attended local schools 
before his father, Henry, arranged in 1827 for 
him to apprentice in the law office of 


Congressman Chauncey Forward in Somerset, 


Jeremiah S. Black (1810-1883), United States attorney 
general and secretary of state under President James 
Buchanan, is shown here at about age fifty-five, seat- 
ed in the chair believed to have been presented by 
President Abraham Lincoln to noted photographer 
Mathew B. Brady. From the Brady-Handy Collection, 
Prints and Photographs Division (LC-BH83-2022) 


Pennsylvania. During his apprenticeship, Black 
became active in local and state Democratic pol- 
itis, and immediately after passing the bar in 
1830, he was appointed deputy state attorney 
for Somerset County. He also eventually 
became Forward’s partner and in 1836 married 
Forward’s daughter Mary. Despite his political 
connections and activities, Black was never 
elected to any major political office. From 1842 
to 1851, he served as an appointed judge in the 
state common pleas court for the sixteenth judi- 
cial district, and from 1851 to 1857, he was an 
elected justice of the state supreme cc rt. 

In 1857 Black was rewarded for his active sup- 
port of James Buchanan and the Democratic party 
by being named United States attorney general 
by the new president. Although Black considered 
his most important work exposing fraudulent 
California land titles, he had the heavy responsi- 
bility of enforcing slave trade and fugitive slave 


laws in the highly charged atmosphere follow- 
ing the March 1857 Dred Scott decision 

Black was a key adviser to Buchanan in virtu- 
ally every major decision of the administration, 
including the secession crisis. In December 1860 
Lewis Cass resigned as secretary of state in 
protest over Buchanan’s inaction during the cri- 
sis, and a few days later Black was named Cass’s 
successor, serving out the difficult remaining 
months of Buchanan’s presidency. On 5 
February 1861, shortly before his presidential 
term expired, Buchanan nominated Black for a 
vacancy on the United States Supreme Court, but 
the Senate refused to confirm the appointment. 

In December 1861 Black was appointed 
reporter for the United States Supreme Court 
After the war, he returned to legal practice, spe- 
cializing in federal land cases and advising 
politicians, notably President Andrew Johnson 
and presidential candidate Samuel J. Tilden. In 
his later years Black wrote extensively in 
defense of Christian religion and morality. 

The Black Papers acquired by the Manuscript 
Division in 1992 include fifty-three autograph let- 
ters written by Black, most to his wife Mary, and 
nineteen letters written to him. Most of the letters 
fall within the years 1850-70, but the earliest is 
dated 28 May 1837 and the latest 20 October 1872 
Nearly thirty of the letters are undated. 

On 7 March 1857, just days after his appoint- 
ment as attorney general, Black wrote 
unashamedly to his wife about several new 
business “speculations” put before him by those 
who “desire to have the new Atty. Genl. in busi- 
ness with them. | am glad that political distinc- 
tion can be turned into money, without any for- 
feiture of honor.” 

Just out of office and with the Lincoln admin- 
istration struggling with civil war, Black wrote 
to John A. Dix, former United States senator 
from New York and former secretary of the 
treasury in the Buchanan administration, that 
“things here [in Washington] are in a bad situa- 
tion here with the new administration. They are 
utterly irresolute. They are afraid to make war 
and ashamed to make peace....What a curse 
that election of Lincoln is proving itself.”’ 

Several other newly acquired letters describe 
Black's activities during the war years. 
Highlighting these letters are discussions of 
Black’s legal practice and his unofficial peace- 


making efforts through Jacwb Thompson, the 
Confederate agent in Canada and a former sec- 
retary of the interior. 

In the postwar years Black actively supported 
Governor Tilden of New York in his contested 
presidential election against Republican 
Rutherford B. Hayes. Black argued Tilden’s case 
before the electoral commission established to 
examine the disputed election results in four 
states. After agreeing to be on Tilden’s legal 
team, Black declared in an undated letter to 
his wife that he would be one of the “Represen- 
tatives of Truth Tilden and Democracy.”’ Black 
represented Tilden when the commission met in 
Washington on 31 January 1877. Despite Black's 
efforts, Hayes was declared the winner less than 
two months later, leading to wide speculation 
that a deal was struck whereby southern 
Democrats accepted Hayes in return for assur- 
ances that the Republicans would end 
Reconstruction in the South. 


Researchers interested in Black’s personal life 
will also find much information in the newly 
acquired addition. Some letters deal with the 
education of Black’s children, some describe 
Mary Black’s efforts to maintain the family’s 
domestic affairs during her husband’s many 
absences from home, and still others reflect the 
close personal and profrssional reiationship of 
Mary and Jeremiah Black. 

Access to the Black Papers, including the new 
addition, is unrestricted. 


1. Jeremiah Black to Mary Black, 7 Mar. 1857, 
Jeremiah Black Papers, Manuscript Division, 
Library of Congress (hereinafter cited as 
Black Papers). 

2. Jeremiah Black to John A. Dix, n.d., Black 


Papers. 
3. Jeremiah Black to Mary Black, n.d., Black 


PALMER-LOPER FAMILY PAPERS 


lies of Stonington, Connecticut, have been 

expanded by approximately 3,100 items 
through the gift of Harriet B. and Malcolm F. 
Brown of Groton, Connecticut. Members of sev- 
eral generations of these seafaring families are 
represented in materials dating from the eigh- 
teenth through twentieth centuries. The best- 


Te papers of the Palmer and Loper fami- 


Capt. Nathaniel Brown Palmer (1799-1877), explorer 
and seafarer, of Stoni , Connecticut. Frontispiece 
in John R. Spears, Captain Nathaniel Brown Palmer, an 
Old-Time Saiior of the Sea (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1922) 


known figure among them is Nathaniel B. 
Palmer (1799-1877), after whom Antarctica’s 
northward-jutting Palmer Peninsula was named 
in recognition of his discovery of the continent 
in 1820.' Captain Nat was only twenty-one 
years old when, as master of the forty-seven- 
foot sloop Hero, he sighted the Antarctic conti- 
nent while searching for new seal rookeries. The 
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log of the Hero has long been in the collections 
of the Library of Congress, and its lacoric 
entry for 17 November 1820 mentions seeing 
“the shore every where Perpendicular,” which 
has been interpreted as a reference to the six- 
thousand-foot plateau running the length of 
the Antarctic Peninsula. The Hero, reconnoiter- 
ing in these uncharted polar seas, carried a 
crew of only five. Richard Fanning Loper 
(1800-1880), from whom the Loper family 
papers originate, was the second mate and also 
only twenty-one years old. Phineas Wilcox, age 
twenty-eight, was the mate. Rounding out the 
crew was a sixteen-year-old youth named 
Stanton and a black seaman, Peter Harvey, 
who at age thirty-one, was its senior member. 

Nathaniel B. Palmer stayed with the sea until 
1849, sealing, sailing packet ships between 
New York and Liverpool, and building and 
commanding clipper ships in the China trade. 
Most of his activities and accomplishments are 
reflected in the newly acquired family papers, 
although the documentation is uneven. This 
may be cue in part to a fire that reduced the 
Palmer home in Stonington to “a heap of 
ashes” in 1850, leading Nathaniel’s wife Eliza 
to hope that “very valuable papers had not 
been lost in the conflagration.”’ Many years 
after the fire, following Nathaniel’s death, a 
nephew, Louis L. Palmer, wrote: 


I suppose nothing at present can be done 
about Uncle Nat's life. It is, of course, a 
great misfortune that he left no writings of 
the events of his life. We know he did not 
and if such writings are necessary the life 
cannot be written.’ 


A biography was written, however, in 1922, 
based on records available at the time and on 
discussions with descendants, but the author 
appears not to have had access to many of the 
papers now held by the Library.‘ 

Although retired from an active life at sea, 
Nathaniel remained interested almost exclusive- 
ly in maritime matters. When Donald McKay's 
famed clipper ship Great Republic, the largest 
wooden ship of sail ever built, was badly dam- 
aged by fire at her New York berth on the eve of 
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The clipper ship Great Republic was designed and built by Donald McKay. At 4,000 tons register 


— 


she was the largest 


wooden sailing ship ever built. An 1853 description declared: “Aloft, as well as below, she is all that a ship ought to 
be, in strength, beauty and completeness.” When she burned shortly after her completion Captain Palmer salvaged 
her and kept her in service for many years. From the Palmer-Loper Family Papers, Manuscript Division 


her maiden voyage in 1853, Palmer acquired the 
vessel and reconfigured and rebuilt her. He also 
designed and built a number of yachts and was 
himself renowned as a yachtsman. A fina! voy- 
age, but only as 4 passenger, was made to China 
in 1877 in what proved to be a futile attempt to 
restore the health of his nephew and namesake, 
Nathaniel “Natty” B. Palmer Il. Natty died one 
day out of Hong Kong on the return voyage, 
and his uncle died within a few days after dis- 
embarking at San Francisco. Nautical to the end, 
Captain Nat had remarked when told that 
another was traveling from (chicago to 
be with him, “He will have to row pretty hard to 
see me.”* Palmer died on 21 June 1877, and a last 
request had been, “Do not let them throw me 
overboard.”* His wishes were carried out, and 
he is buried in the family plot in Stonington. 
Nathaniel married Eliza Thompson Babcock 
in December 1826. She sometimes sailed with 
her husband, bui durin, one of his voyages of 
exploration and discovery in 1829-30 she 
remained in Stonington. Conducting a mean- 
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ingful correspondence during this separation 
was difficult and highly uncertain. In reply to a 
letter from Nathaniel that had taken more than 
four months to reach her, Eliza simply 
addressed her letter of 1 April 1830 to “Brig 
Annawan South Seas.” In it she said she feared 
it would never reach him, and because of this 
she took less pleasure in writing. Although told 
that his voyage was likely to last three years, 
she looked for an earlier return and added: 


I cannot imagine where you now are, per- 
haps on some cold and dreary Island (I 
hope catching seals) or in some pleasant 
part of the ocean sailing pleasantly along, 
borne every hour farther from those you 
love, but I look on the bright side allways, 
do not intend to borrow trouble.’ 


She also hoped and prayed that he might “be 
preserved from every danger while on the great 


Alexander Smith Palmer (1806-1594), a 
younger brother of Nathaniel, and like him a 


Stonington sea captain and merchant, is also 
represented in the collection. He went sealing in 
the Antarctic regions at age fifteen, commanded 
the schooner Penguin at twenty-one, and 
between 1831 and 1833 made two whaling voy- 
ages to the South Atlantic as master of the 
Charles Adams. He later made voyages in the 
scheduled packet trade, first to New Orleans 
and the. to Liverpool. On returning from the 
latter po’ he sometimes carried Irish steerage 
passengers to the United States. A few letters by 
Alexander to his wife, Priscilla Dixon Palmer, a 
daughter of Senator Nathan Fellows Dixon of 
Rhode Island, survive from these seafaring 
days. More numerous are her letters to him, 
written until her early death in 1851. Left with 
several children to care for, Alexander received 
assurances that he would have the “hearty 
cooperation” of his brother Nathaniel, who was 
childless. Between the two of them, wrote 
Nathaniel, they had “enough of this worlds 
goods to educate your children & make us com- 
fortable the residue of our days.” 

Many of Alexander's letters were addressed 
to his children, as he followed their progress 
after they left home. One of these, Natty, had 
traveled by train to New Orleans during the 
height of the secession crisis to take up a posi- 
tion in a mercantile house. In a closely written, 
four-page letter of 27 January 1861, Natty told 
his father that people in the upper South had an 

earnest desire to have their troubles settled in 
the Union,” but they would never allow any 
encroachment upon their rights. In Mississippi 
and Louisiana, however, people were “more 
excited” and desired immediate secession.” A 
series of letters from New Orleans in April set 
the scene for the onset of war. On 14 April the 
news of the surrender of Fort Sumter “caused 
great excitement,” and soldiers “march{ed] 
about the streets,” fired salutes, and were 
“anxious for a fight.” To Natty “things lookled] 
alarming.” A week later, even though President 
Abraham Lincoln had called forth the militia, 
Natty was still uncertain about the future and 
asked his father if he should start for home “if 
hostilities were begun in earnest."" His father's 
reply came in a letter of 2 May advising his son 
that if he could not remain in the city “without 
fighting for either party” he should come north. 
Other than Natty defending himself, Alexander 
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did not see that his son had any “interest suffi- 
cient to be called upon to fight for.”” This advice 
was not long in being taken, and young Palmer 
did return safely to the North. 

Richard Fanning Loper (1800-1880) is the 
principal figure in the Loper portion of the 
Palmer-Loper Family Papers, although he and 
other Loper family members are not as well rep- 
resented in the 1992 gift as they are in earlier 
accessions. The association of the Palmer and 
Loper families, as has been noted, was of loag 
standing, having been forged on the Hero during 
her voyage of discovery in 1820. The families 
were more formally united in 1873 when 
Elizabeth Dixon Palmer, daughter of Alexander S. 
Palmer, married Richard Fanning Loper, jr. The 
senior Loper had continued at sea for -ome years 
following the voyage of the Hero, but while still a 
young man settled in Philadelphia, where he 
operated coastal shipping lines and engaged in 
shipbuilding. During the war with Mexico he 
delivered to the navy on short notice 150 surf- 
boats for use in the attack on Vera Cruz. 
Similarly, in the Civil War he turned his energies 
to outfitting and chartering vessels for the War 
Department. Always an innovator, he received 
letters patent on 28 February 1844, as the inven- 
tor of a flange or blade screw propeller that was 
first adopted for government steam vessels and 
later came into general use. Although a 
Philadelphia shipbuilder by profession, he built 
racing yachts at Stonington as an avocation. One 
of his boats. the Magic (originally the sloop and 
schooner Madgie), was the first successful 
defender of the America’s Cup in 1870. A quanti- 
ty of family, business, and financial papers relate 
to Loper’s many activities, and lesser amounts 
are concerned with his yachting interests. A five- 
page, signed, handwritten manuscript discusses 
his important work on the ship propeller. 

In a collection as complex and chronologically 
far ranging as the Palmer-Loper Family Papers, 
there are, not unexpectedly, disparate groups of 
manuscripts worthy of mention. Early Stonington 
history is reflected in eighteenth-century family 
and business correspondence, in docu- 
ments, and in such individual items as a 1776 
slave receipt for a “Molato Girl Called Cate 
Cato,” and a four-page, folio census record for the 
same year providing a detailed listing of the 
heads of households of Long Point, Stonington, 


Richard Fanning Loper (1800-1880), ship captain, 
shipbuilder, and inventor. From the Palmer-Loper 
Family Papers, Manuscript Division 


indicating household make-up by sex, race, age, 
and military status." 

Also present are approximately twenty letters 
of naval officer Francis H. Gregory (1789-1866) 
written principally in the 1830s to Nathaniel and 
Eliza Palmer. As a young officer Gregory had 
captured a slaver, engaged in the suppression of 
piracy, and during the War of 1812 served on 
Lake Ontario. He was taken prisoner by the 
British in August 1814 and sent to England. His 
later career involved blockade duty during the 
Mexican War and suppression of the slave trade 
while in command of the African Squadron. He 
was made a rear admiral in 1862. Gregory had 
met the Palmers while they were on a trading 
voyage for sealskins along the west coast of South 
America in 1831-33. The Palmers, aboard the 
Annawan, had touched at Chile’s Juan Fernandez 
Islands where convicts commandeered the ship 
in order to get transportation to the mainland. 
After completing this dangerous journey, the 
Palmers sailed to Callao, Peru, where they met 
Captain Gregory. On the evidence of Gregory's 
letters the warm friendship established there con- 
tinued for many years. The captain appears to 
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have fallen especially under the spell of Eliza, 
whom he came to regard as a sister. 

Among other elements of interest within the 
collection are letters of Louis Lambert Palmer 
(1845-1887) and William H. Loper. Louis's letters 
are addressed chiefly to his father, Alexander S. 
Palmer, and relate to his preparatory school days 
in Stockbridge, Massachusetts, his attendance at 
Yale University, and his business activities and 
the practice of law in Chicago. The surging 
growth of Chicago in 1868 made a special impres- 
sion, and he wrote that real estate was in such 
great demand that prices were “constantly 
advancing.” Chicago was the “market and busi- 
ness mart of the whole North-West,” and as long 
as that region grew so would Chicago. In 1868 
alone “15,000 houses were projected.” Disclaiming 
any “taste for speculation,” Louis nonetheless 
avowed that he would like to engage in it when 
he saw “a sure chance to make money by a judi- 
cious outlay.” He then inquired about the possi- 
bility of a two-thousand-dollar loan." 

William H. Loper, a career sergeant in the 
army engineers, wrote a series of letters to his 
cousin Elizabeth Dixon Loper, in which he gave 
a retrospective account of his actions in Cuba 
during the Spanish-American War. These letters 
were followed by others with lengthy descrip- 
tions of his experiences during two tours of 
duty in the Philippine Islands. The letters writ- 
ten during his first tour provide information on 
the insurrectionary forces of Emilio Aguinaldo 
at the turn of the century and on the problems 
of countering guerrilla warfare. Between his 
tours in the Philippines, Loper was assigned to 
San Francisco where he experienced the gyeat 
earthquake of 18 April 1906 and the devastating 
fire that followed it. 

The earlier accessions of the Palmer-Loper 
Family Papers were acquired between 1927 and 
1939 and amount to approximately four thou- 
sand items. Included are such important items 
as the log of the Hero during her voyage of dis- 
covery, a second log of the Hero on a voyage to 
the South Shetland Islands and Antarctica, two 
logs of the Annawan, and two logs of the Charles 
Adams kept on separate whaling voyages to the 
South Atlantic. Various ships’ papers, including 
a few more logs and journals, are also present 
for about fifty other vessels on which the 
Palmers and Lopers served or in which they had 
an interest. Family and general correspondence, 


and business and financial papers are similar ip 
subject matter to the 1992 accession. Sealing, 
whaling, the trans-Atlantic packet trade, coastal 
inventions, and business arrangements and 
investments are among the topics represented. 
In their present combination the Palmer-Loper 
Family Papers rank among the finest of the 
Manuscript Division's collections for the study 
of nineteenth-century maritime history. 


1.Since 1964 Palmer Peninsula has been 
known as the Antarctic Peninsula, with the 
southern part designated Palmer Land and 
the northern Graham Land. 

2. Eliza B. Palmer to Nathaniel B. Palmer, 26 Nov. 
1850, Palmer-Loper Family Papers, Manuscript 
Division, Library of Congress (hereinafter 
cited as Palmer-Loper Family Papers). 

3. Louis L. Palmer to his father, Alexander S. 
Palmer, 18 June 1877, Palmer-Loper Family 
Papers. 

4. John R. Spears, Captain Nathaniel Brown 
Palmer, an Old-Time Sailor of the Sea (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1922). 


n 1992 the Manuscript Division received a 
major addition (700 items) to the papers of 
Gen. Merritt Austin Edson, one of the most 
distinguished United States Marine Corps offi- 
cers of World War II. Edson, born in Vermont in 
1897, joined the First Vermont Infantry, a state 
guard unit, in 1916 and was immediately dis- 
patched to the Texas-Mexican border as part of 
the American punitive expedition into Mex‘co 
Francisco “Pancho” Villa’s raids into 

the United States. Edson showed an aptitude for 
military life, and in 1917 he joined the Marine 
Corps and was commissioned a second lieu- 
tenant. He served in France with the American 
Force during World War I and 

afterwards with the army of occupation. 
Between the two world wars, he became a naval 
aviator and received a wide variety of assign- 


ments, including one with the marine contingent 


MERRITT AUSTIN 
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5. Louis L. Palmer to Alexander S. Palmer, 22 
June 1877, Palmer-Loper Family Papers. 
6. Ibid. 
7. Eliza Palmer to Nathaniel B. Palmer, 1 Apr. 
1830, Palmer-Loper Family Papers. 
8. Ibid. 
9. Nathaniel B. Palmer to Alexander S. Palmer, 
13 Jan. 1851, Palmer-Loper Family Papers. 
10. Nathaniel B. Palmer II to Alexander S. 
Palmer, 27 Jan. 1861, Palmer-Loper Family 
Papers. 
11. Nathaniel B. Palmer II to Alexander S. 
Palmer, 14 Apr. 1861, Palmer-Loper Family 


Papers. 

12. Nathaniel B. Palmer II to Alexander S. Palmer, 
21 Apr. 1861, Palmer-Loper Family Papers. 

13. Alexander S. Palmer to Nathaniel B. Palmer 
II, 2 May 1861, Palmer-Loper Family 
Papers. 

14. Slave receipt, Stonington, 20 Aug. 1776; and “An 
Account of the Inhabitants in the limits of Capt. 
Peleg Noyes’s Company Taken September 1, 
1776,” Palmer-Loper Family Papers. 

15.Louis Lambert Palmer to Alexander S. 
Palmer, 20 Mar. 1868, Palmer-Loper Family 


Papers. 


EDSON PAPERS 


that occupied Nicaragua and another with the 
American military in Shanghai, China. 

Throughout his military life, Edson was a 
conscientious correspondent, writing regular 
letters first to his parents and sister and later to 
his wife, Ethel Robbins. Many of his letters, 
replete with descriptions of military life and his 
duties as an officer, were acquired in the large 
collection (19,000 items) of his papers received 
by the Manuscript Division in 1970 and 
described in a 1971 article in the Quarterly 
Journal of the Library of Congress. Additional let- 
ters were received in 1932, including many per- 
taining to his Nicaraguan assignm. nt. 

Marine detachments operated in Nicaragua 
almost continuously from 1912 to 1933. During 
Edson’s tour in 1928-29, the marines were 


engaged in fending off attacks from antigovern- 
ment guerrilla forces led by Augusto Sandino. 


Marines of Capt. Merritt A. Edson’s Coco River detachment in Nicaragua camped under lean-tos by the riverside 
ca. 1928-29. Edson’s command of the Coco River operation earned him the Navy Cross. Printed trom a lantern 
slide in the Merritt A. Edson Collection, Prints and Photographs Division (LC-US7Z62-99696) 


Edson’s letters to his tamily provide a firsthand 
account of the marines’ counterguerrilla opera- 
tions. Received with these letters in 1992 were 
newspaper articles, logbooks, orders, maps, 
tield message books, and other military records 
touching on every aspect of the Nicaraguan 
campaign. Thev join personnel reports, courts 
martial records, pay records, medical and intel- 
ligence reports, supply records, and analytic 
essays acquired in 1970. Edson made a name for 
himself during his Nicaraguan tour when he 
conducted an extended (nearly six-month-long) 
patrol of the Coco River against Sandinista 
bands operating in that area. Edson’s patrol was 
supplied in part by airdrops, then a new mili 
tary technique. His command of the Coco River 
operation earned him the Navy Cross 
Among Edson’s Nicaraguan papers are thirty 
tield message books” and ten “record of events 
books” covering the period from February 1928 


to March 1929. These books contain copies ot 
messages to and from Edson and a daily record 
of reportable activities. As suggested by the fol- 
lowing excerpts from Edson’s 2 September 1928 
entry, these books offer a detailed chronology 
of marine operations, particularly of Edson’s 
Coco patrol 


Broke camp at daylight and proceeded 
around bend [of river] to ruins of house of 
Rudolpho Hernandez, Sandino sub- 
jete Fresh tracks of 
Followed trail down river 
high hill rising sharply from river. Arthur 
Kittle in lead, followed by Sgt 
others of patrol. Half way up hill 
opened fire from ledge. Arthur Kittle was 
hit at first shot and fell, mortally wounded 
Marines opened fire but due to heavy brush 


two men on trai! 
Trail on side of 


Yunn and 
bandits 


and excellent position of bandits and small 
number of patrol could not affect an 


advance. Body of Kittle recovered and 
brought back with patrol.... Bandit group 
estimate at 20 to 30. No auto weapons. 
Bandit casualties unknown. ' 


Edson’s entry further reveals that a separate 
scouting party led by a Lieutenant Cook also ran 
into a Sandinista unit, but the Sandinistas with- 
drew after a brief firefight, leaving behind one 
rifle, two shot guns, and one dead guerrilla. 
Lieutenant Cook’s party followed the Sandinistas 
back to a hastily abandoned base camp, where 
the marines first seized a body of documents and 
then burned “houses, food and all clothing not of 
use to this patrol.” Edson noted that his marines 
recovered from the Sandinista camp “two (2) 
USMC blankets, one of which was stamped with 
the name of Sgt. Williamsen,” a marine killed 
earlier in a firefight with the guerrillas on 13 May 
1928 at Paso Real de Cua.’ 

Promotion was slow in the small interwar 
Marine Corps, and despite his accomplishments 
in Nicaragua and an important assignment in 


Edson sketched this map while patrolling 
Nicaragua's Coco River in search of Sandinista bands 
operating in the area, 24 August 1928. From the 
Merritt A. Edson Papers, Manuscript Division 
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Edson in 1946 at Guantanamo Bay, when he was a 
brigadier general. From the Merritt A. Edson 
Collection, Prints and Photographs Division 
(LC-USZ62-106888) 


Shanghai in 1937-39 at the beginning of the 
Sino-Japanese war, Edson had only reached the 
rank of lieutenant colonel when World War II 
began. During the war, however, the Marine 
Corps expanded rapidly, and Edson received 
command of the First Battalion of the Fifth 
Marine Division in 1941. Edson’s unit was 
transformed into the First Marine Raider 
Battalion, one of the earliest American assault 
and commando forces. Edson’s Raiders, as the 
unit became known, seized the Japanese-held 
Tulagi Island in August 1942, one of the first 
American offensive assaults against the 
Japanese. Shortly thereafter his raiders defend- 
ed part of the perimeter of the vital Henderson 
Airfield on Guadalcanal against desperate 
Japanese assaults. Edson’s role in this fierce 
fight earned him the Medal of Honor. Rising 
steadily in responsibility and rank, Edson later 
took part in the marine assaults on Tarawa Atoll 
in the Gilbert Islands and on the Marianas 
Islands of Saipan and Tinian. His papers con- 
tain substantial material dealing with his World 
War II duiies, especially the Tarawa campaign. 


Although American forces took Tarawa, the 
cost was extremely high, and Edson’s papers 
coutain a number of postmortem reports ana- 
lyzing the battle and what lessons could be 
learned from it, including Edson’s own analysis 
of the assault. 

After World War II Edson played a major role 
in the contentious discussions about reorganiz- 
ing the United States military—a debate that 
was sometimes called the unification controver- 
sy because some participants proposed eliminat- 
ing the marines as a separate force. Edson 
strongly opposed military unification, and many 
of his papers are devoted to this subject. Edson 
retired in 1947 with the rank of major general. 
He later served as commissioner of public safety 
in Vermont and as executive director of the 
National Rifle Association. He died in 1955. 

In addition to the Nicaraguan materials previ- 
ously mentioned, other items of both a personal 
and professional nature were added to the 
Edson Papers in 1992. Boyhood diaries (1909- 
14), correspondence (1913-14), and financial 
records of his high school baseball team 
(1913-14) document Edson’s youth in Rutland 


RFINHOLD NIEBUHR PAPERS 


n 1992 the Manuscript Division received 

notable additions to the papers of Reinhold 

Niebuhr, theologian, ethicist, social activist, 
and political philosopher. The Niebuhr Papers, 
which the Library began acquiring in 1965, span 
the entire career of this distingui Protestant 
clergyman whose pragmatic theological doc- 
trine of “Christian realism” directly challenged 
the prevailing optimism of liberal Protestant 
theology. Niebuhr’s incisive commentaries on 
current social conditions placed him at the fore- 
front of the American political scene for much 
of the twentieth century. The papers document 
his religious activities as well as his participa- 
tion in social and political affairs. The recent 
acquisitions, consisting of approximately three 
thousand items of correspondence, sermons, 
writings, transcripts of reminiscences, and 
printed materials from the 1920s to the 1980s, 
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and Chester, Vermont. Additional correspon- 
dence (1915-17), a diary (1916), and miscella- 
neous papers relate to his freshman and sopho- 
more years at the University of Vermont and his 
service with the First Vermont Infantry on the 
Texas-Mexican border. Edson’s household 
goods inventory (circa 1925) reflects the lifesty = 
of a young marine officer and his family, and 
miscellaneous ndence and official doc- 
uments, including a logbook from the USS 
Denver (1927-28) and several military manuals, 
touch on various aspects of Edson’s military 
career and his postretirement business and 
social activities in Vermont. 

Access to the Edson Papers is unrestricted, but 
researchers are advised to contact the chief of the 
Manuscript Division prior to visiting to ensure 
that the papers are available for research use. 


1. Merritt Austin Edson, 2 Sept. 1928, from his 
record of events book, 30 August-19 October 
1928, Merritt Austin Edson Papers, 
Manuscript Division, Library of Congress. 

2. Ibid. 


supply added insight into the life and work of 
one of this century's most productive and influ- 
ential theological minds. They complement the 
existing collection of more than eight thousand 
items and also include papers of Ursula M. 
Niebuhr, Reinhold’s wife and former chairman 
of the religion department of Barnard College. 
The new additions have been processed, and 
the entire collection is now open to researchers 
without restriction. 

Niebuhr was born in Wright City, Missouri, 
in 1892 and raised in Missouri and Illinois. His 
father, a German immigrant pastor in the 
Evangelical Synod of North America (principal- 
ly Lutheran with a vein of Calvinism), held such 
powerful sway on Niebuhr that by the age of 
ten he had committed his life to the 
He received his initial th ological education 
from the denominational schools of Elmhurst 


meh 


"L 
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Theologian Reinhold Niebuhr was photographed in his office at Union Theological Seminary for an article in the 20 


April 1943 issue of the New York Post 


rebellion against the so-called liberal interpretation of life 


College and Eden Theological Seminary. Seeking 
further academic accomplishments and wishing 
to expand culturally beyond his German- 
American community, Niebuhr declined an 
immediate appointment as pastor in the 
Evangelical Synod and instead entered Yale 
University Divinity School, where he earned a 
B.D. (1914) and an M.A. (1915). At Eden and 
Yale, Niebuhr ingested strong measures of liber- 
al theology and the Social Gospel movement, a 
vigorous strain of Protestant liberalism which 
sought to remedy the social injustices of mod- 
ern industrial capitalism with the application of 
Christian teachings. Soon after completing his 
studies at Yale, he grew concerned that his lib- 
eral convictions would not be accepted on his 


In the article, Niebuhr described his ideological position as one of “general 
Reproduced with permission. Copyright New York Post 


return to the Evangelical Synod. In a letter to 
Samuel Press, his mentor and former professor 
trom Eden, Niebuhr revealed his anxieties 


1 am a good deal worried about my future 
In the first place, as you may know, I have 
not gone for two years to Yale without absorb- 
ing a good deal of its liberalism. | have enough 
confidence in myself to believe that | did not 
simply fall prey to my environment. In fact | 
found that there is no distinctive Yale theology 
What is being taught there is being taught in 
all the big schools of the country Now | 
am a good deal worried that my liberalism 
will not at all be liked in our church and 
will jeorpardise [sic] any influence which | 
might in time have won in our church 


In 1915 the Evangelical Synod assigned 
Niebuhr to his first and only pastorate—Bethel 
Evangelical Church in the industrial city of 
Detroit. He achieved singular success with this 
predominantly middle-class congregation. At 
the conclusion of his pastorate thirteen years 
later, membership had increased dramatically, 
and an impressive new house of worship had 
been erected. But it was in Detroit where 
Niebuhr’s theology and social conscience collid- 
ed explosively with the social inequities 
wrought by urban industrialism. His political 
awakening, he wrote in one of his reminis- 
cences, stemmed from the fact “that the middle 
class churches ... always preached the philoso- 
phy of love and paternalism, and they didn’t 
reach the essential problem of justice in the 
industrial society at all.”’ Niebuhr reserved 
some of his most heated commentary for Henry 
Ford. Decrying Ford’s moral pretensions, he 
attacked the Detroit automaker’s vaunted 
hourly wage system, contending that periodic 
and lengthy layoffs of semiskilled laborers 
erased any benefits derived from the system's 
higher wages. 

Disillusionment over the effects of World War 
I also shook Niebuhr’s theological underpin- 
nings, as did his perception that the Christian 
church had fanned war flames rather than still- 
ing them. The church “failed to guide the con- 
science of the nations,” he wrote in 1920, “its 
voice was too strident, its passions gravitated 
too easily toward the vindictive passions of the 
crowd and it failed to maintain even a vestige of 
its professed internationalism while other agen- 
cies, particularly the labor world, were ambi- 
tious to maintain a degree of international con- 
sciousness. The church can not hope for any real 
influence in the new era which is dawning if it 
does not first recognize and sincerely repent for 
its war-time sins.”* 

In response to these events Niebuhr’s theo- 
logical and political positions shifted diametri- 
cally. On the one hand his theology moved to 
the “ight and away from the “complacent” opti- 
mism of Protestant liberalisn: and toward a 
more traditional Christian biblical theology rec- 
ognizing original sin and the imperfectability of 
man. Conversely his political philosophy 
migrated to the radical left, and his aversion to 
the immorality of war and the unchecked accu- 


mulation of wealth resulted in his embrace of 
pacifism and socialism. Niebuhr’s intent was to 
relate traditional Christian faith, which lacked 
political acumen, to more radical political doc- 
trines, which rejected religion. His intellectual 
pragmatism evolved into “Christian realism,” 
which like other neoorthodox doctrines of the 
early twentieth century arose in reaction to lib- 
eralism’s perceived failures. 

Niebuhr’s copious writings constitute a siz- 
able section of his papers. An indefatigable 
writer, Niebuhr submitted articles and com- 
mentaries to the Atlantic Monthly, World 
Tomorrow, Christian Century, and many other 
publications, resulting in increased national 
recognition. His writings and busy lecture 
schedule added to his growing reputation, 
and in 1928 he became a lecturer in Christian 
social ethics at New York’s Union Theological 
Seminary. 

Niebuhr’s arrival at Union Theological placed 
him in a more demanding and stimulating intel- 
lectual atmosphere, one that was alive with 
diverse ideas and political currents. The corre- 
spondence files in his papers reveal his associa- 
tion with a wide array of groups, including the 
Committee on Economic and Racial Justice, 
Delta Farm Cooperative, National Council of 
the Churches of Christ, Union for Democratic 
Action, and World Council of Churches. In 1930 
Niebuhr sought election to Congress on the 
Socialist ballot, and the publication of his 
detailed views on society and human nature in 
Moral Man and Immoral Society (1932) and The 
Nature and Destiny of Man (1941) established 
him internationally as a major thinker. 

In 1930 Ursula Keppel-Compton, an Oxford 
University theology graduate, began her studies 
at Union Theological. Shortly thereafter she and 
Niebuhr met, and they were married by the end 
of 1931. The elation and anxieties of their 
courtship are warmly recounted in a series of 
letters recently acquired. In October 1931 the 
thirty-nine-year-old bachelor wrote to his 
betrothed: “Your letters are a great inspiration 
to me. I get just as much fun out of being loved 
as you do. I don’t know which is more fun lov- 
ing or being loved. But any way I like both 
kinds of joy.”* The correspondence also includes 
numerous accounts of Niebuhr’s friends and 
associates and the progress of his work. 


Dear Will: 


A highlight of the Niebuhr Papers is the theologian's extensive and forthright correspondence with his good 
friend William Scarlett, Episcopal bishop of Missouri. A gift of original si letters by Niebuhr to Scarlett was 
added to the collection in 1974, including the one shown here which focuses on post-World War Il party politics. 
From the Reinhold Niebuhr Papers, Manuscript Division 
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As the 1930s drew to a close Niebulu’s radical 
political philosophy receded when he conclud- 
ed that the growing militarism of the Cerman 
Nazi movement posed an imminent threat to 
society. In a symbolic incident at the outbreak of 
war, a German air attack was clearly audible in 
the background as he delivered une of his 
acclaimed Gifford lectures in Edinburgh. 
Recounting this event in a letter to Ursula, 
Niebuhr hints at his intense powers of concen- 
tration in admitting that he “... knew nothing 
about it [the raid]. It now turns out that the anti 
air craft guns were going during my lecture and 
distracting my audience but I was too preoccu- 
pied to notice.”* 

Niebuhr’s contacts with leaders of the 
Christian resistance movement in Europe accel- 
erated his shift away from his pacifist and 
socialist stands. By 1940 he had left the Socialist 
party and helped organize the anticommunist 
Union for Democratic Action, a precursor to 
Americans for Democratic Action, which he also 
helped found. He embraced the politics of 
Western democracy in reaction to both Nazism 
and the equally flawed utopian Marxism.’ His 
realignment with mainstream American politics 
commenced a long association with upper-level 
government policymakers. After the war he was 
an adviser to the State Department's policy and 
planning staff. George Kennan, Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr., Adlai E. Stevenson (1900-1965), 
Felix Frankfurter, and Hubert H. Humphrey 
were among the postwar government officials 
influenced by Niebuhr. In 1961 Hans J. 
Morgenthau praised Niebuhr as “the greatest 
living political of America.” 

During World War II, Niebuhr urged the par- 
ticipation of American military forces in the 
conflict on behalf of Great Britain and France. 
Critical of massive bombing raids on German 
and Japanese cities, his pragmatism nonetheless 
permitted his qualified support of the use of the 
atomic bomb against Japan. At the same time, 
he added his signature to a report by the 
Federal Council of Churches denouncing the 
immorality of the deliberately unannounced 
boinbing. In a revealing letter to Harvard 
University president James B. Conant, Niebuhr 
reconciled his position by asserting that 
although it is sometimes necessary to commit 
evil to effect good, the resultant good does not 
absolve one from all guilt for those actions. 


During the war I had a letter from a Captain 
in our Army which landed in Normandy, in 
which he observes how the people rejoiced in 
their liberation and mourned ovei their 
destroyed homes, and added how much evil 
we must do in order to do good. This, | 
think, is a very succinct statement of the 
human situation. The pacifist always 
declares that we ¢ snnot do good if it involves 
the doing of evil, which is an impossibility. 
On the other hand, it seems to me there is 
too general a disposition to disavow guilt 
because on the whole we have done good— 
in this case defeated tyranny. I was ready to 
sign the report on the expression of guilt— 
particularly because | thought it important 
from the Christian standpoint to admit the 
moral ambiguity of all righteous people in 
involved in antecedent and in marginal guilt.’ 
In 1952 Niebuhr suffered the first of several 
from Union Theological in 1960. He continued, 
however, his prodigious writing and commen- 
tary throughout the 1950s and 1960s and 
remained a dominant force on the political and 
theological scenes until his death in 1971. 

The Reinhold Niebuhr Papers are composed 
of approximately eleven thousand ites of cor- 
respondence, typescripts of articles and 
reviews, book production materials, sermons, 
lectures, and printed matter. Much of the corre- 
spondence is incoming, as Niebuhr did not 
always retain copies of his outgoing letters, but 
recent additions have supplied more of his orig- 
inal letters. In the 1950s, Niebuhr granted June 
Bingham permission to write his biography, 
which was published in 1961 as Courage to 
Change. He actively assisted Bingham in this 
~ ject and their correspondence is a highlight 
of the papers, rich in reminiscences about his 
life and explications of his theology and politi- 
cal philosophy. Other important and frequent 

ts in the collection include fellow 
theologians William Scarlett and John C. 
Bennett. Researchers wil! aiso tind correspon- 
dence from John Baillie, Dietrich Bonhoeffer, 
Henry S. Coffin, James B. Conant, Samuel D. 
Press (Eden ), T. S. Eliot, 
Erik Erikson, Daniel Patrick Moynihan, H. 
Richard Niebuhr (Reinhold’s brother), Joseph L. 
Rauh, Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., and Norman 


Thornas. Prominent or frequent correspondents 
with Ursula Niebuhr include W. H. Auden, Sir 
Isaiah Berlin, Sir Richard Stafford and Isobel 
Cripps, Wilhelm and Marion Pauck, and Ernest 
Llewellyn Woodward. Other collections in the 
Manuscript Division which contain papers of 
Reinhold Niebuhr include those of Raymond 
Leslie Buell, Hans J. Morgenthau, Paul F. and 
Claire G. Sifton, and Charles P. Taft. 


1. Reinhold Niebuhr to Samuel Press, 1 July 
[1915], Reinnold Niebuhr Papers, Manuscript 
Division, Library of Congress (hereinafter 
cited as Niebuhr Papers). 

2. Reinhold and Ursula Niebuhr, “Conversation 
with Reinhold Niebuhr: ‘Ford Days in 


Detroit,” typescript, n.d., Niebuhr Papers. 


3. Reinhold Niebuhr, “Religious Limitations,” 
typescript, n.d. [1920], Niebuhr Papers. 

4.Reinhold Niebuhr to [Ursula Keppel- 
Compton], 13 Oct. [1931], Niebuhr Papers. 

5.Reinhold Niebuhr to [Ursula Keppel- 
Compton], 18 Oct. [1939], Niebuhr Papers. 

6.Gabriel Fackre, The Promise of Reinhold 
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1970), 20-22. 

7. Hans J. Morgenthau in Reinhold Niebuhr: A 
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ELLIOT L. RICHARDSON PAPERS* 


n 1992 the Manuscrip: Division received a 

major addition of papers (20,000 items) from 

Elliot Lee Richardson, prominent lawyer, 
politician, and cabinet official who held impor- 
tant and at times controversial under 
presidents Dwight D. Eisenhower, Richard M. 
Nixon, Gerald R. Ford, and Jimmy Carter. 
Richardson had donated the first installment of 
his papers to the division in 1977, with a subse- 
quent gift ten years later. Most of these papers, 
which were processed in 1990, are concentrated 
in the period from 1947 to 1984 and focus on 
Richardson's career as a public servant in 
Massachusetts and as a cabinet official in 
Washington, D.C. The items added in 1992 cover 
the years 1985-92 and relate to Richardson's pri- 
vate law practice, board memberships, and occa- 
sional public service assignments under 
President George Bush. This essay relates to both 
the processed and unprocessed portions of the 
Richardson collection, which consist of approxi- 
mately 175,000 items of correspondence, memo- 
randa, reports, briefing data, financial matter, 


The Richardson Papers are arranged accord- 
ing to Richardson’s political office or associa- 
tion, except that the initial phase of his life is 
covered in a general category titled, 
Massachusetts Files, featuring the gamut of his 
activities to 1969 when he left the state to 
assume the first of several positions in the 
Nixon administration. The Massachusetts Files 
contain an array of material valuable not only to 
his biographers but also to students of Bay State 
politics and the Republican party during the 
1950s and 1960s. 

Richardson, born 20 July 1920, graduated 
from Harvard University in 1941 and then 
served with distinction in the United States 
Army from 1942 to 1945, during which time he 
earned both the Bronze Star and the Purple 
Heart with oak leaf cluster. After World War II, 
he entered Harvard Law School, graduating in 
1947. From 1947 to 1949 Richardson was a law 
clerk to Judge Learned Hand on the United 


States Court of for the Second Circuit 
and to Justice Felix Frankfurter on the Supreme 
Court. and related matter con- 


cerning both clerkships may be found in the 
Massachusetts Files. 


Also featured in these files are Richardson's 
associations with Senator Leverett Saltonstall, 
for whom he was an assistant in 1953-54; his 
role as assistant secretary for legislation in the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
(HEW) from 1957 to 1959, during which he was 
engaged in the writing of the National Defense 
Education Act; his investigation while United 
States attorney for Massachusetts between 1959 
and 1961 of Bernard Goldfine, the textile manu- 
facturer whose gifts to White House aide 
Sherman Adams embarrassed the Eisenhower 
administration; his unsuccessful 1962 campaign 
against future United States senator Edward W. 
Brooke for the position of Massachusetts attor- 
ney general; and his successful bid five years 
later for the same position. Other files document 
Richardson's intermittent work in the 1950s— 
first as an associate, then a partner—with the 
venerable Boston law firm of Ropes & Gray and 
his duties from 1965 to 1967 as lieutenant gover- 
nor of Massachusetts. Subjects covered in 


Richardson's Massachusetts Files include crime, 
corruption, health care, education, social securi- 
ty, and consumer protection laws, especially as 
reflected on the state level, but also from the 
vantage point of assistant secretary of HEW and 
United States attorney 

Richardson's Under Secretary of State Files 
document his first position under President 
Nixon, who named him to the post on the rec- 
ommendation of Secretary of State William P. 
Rogers. The files reflect both official and person- 
al responsibilities, which included efforts to 
introduce personnel and administrative reforms 
in the State Department and to represent the 
department's viewpoints in a White House set- 
ting where decisions on foreign affairs generally 
emanated from national security adviser Henry 
A. Kissinger. Among the more notable portions 
of the files are Richardson’s handwritten per- 
sonal notations and memoranda of important 
conversations, discussions, meetings, and tele- 
phone calls. Written invariably (and perhaps 


President Richard Nixon tooks on as Elliot Richardson is sworn in as secretary of health, education, and welfare, 


24 June 1970. Richardson's wife, Anne, and Chief Justice Warren E. Burger 


are also pictured. From the U.S. News 


& World Report Collection, Prints and Photographs Division (LC-U9-22871, frame 16) 


hastily, as evidenced by the aearly indecipher- 
able hand) with a broad felt-tip pen, such 
records are centerpieces of subsequent series as 
well. The notes vary from one- or two-word 
personal reminders to minute transcriptions of 
critical expositions of statecraft and politics 

In June 1970 Richardson was President 
Nixon's surprise choice to succeed Robert H 
Finch as secretary of health, education, and wel- 
fare, a position Richardson held until 1973. His 
papers for this period are among the most exten- 
sive and significant in the collection, covering 
the administration's school desegregation plans, 
its “New Federalism” program, and the policy 
battles between Congress and the White House 
over child care, funding authority, family wel- 
fare assistance, and health care. A rough sketch 
of Nixon’s first-term social welfare program is 
evident in Richardson's speeches and trips file, 
while the daily political give-and-take between 
Richardson and the White House over adminis- 
tration policy and personnel is detailed in vari- 
ous subject files, memoranda of conversations, 
and transcripts of telep’ sone conversations 

Richardson's Secretary of Defense Files reflect 
the brevity of his appointment, which began 
with the start of Nixon's second term and ended 
in May 1973 when the president appointed him 
attorney general. Papers from the short-lived 
tour are personal and administrative rather than 
issue oriented, and the spotlight is on his 
uncompleted transition to office 

Records of his attorney generalship, on the 
other hand, constitute a key source for the last 
phase of the Nixon presidency. Head of the 
Justice Department a mere five months, 
Richardson abruptly resigned on 20 October 
1973, a fatality of the so-called “Saturday Night 
Massacre” of Watergate special prosecutor 
Archibald Cox. Richardson had refused Nixon's 
order to fire Cox, and the crisis and events lead- 
ing up to Cox’s dismissal, plus the separate but 
parallel difficulties of handling Vice President 
Spiro T. Agnew’s resignation, are prominent 
topics in Richardson's Attorney General Files. 

Responsibility for selecting an independent 
counsel to investigate Watergate crimes had 
been one of Richardson's major tasks, and a 
chief segment of his Watergate-related papers is 
a subgrouping of reference matter and recom- 
mendations leading to the choice of Cox. Also in 
the Watergate category are documents crucial to 
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Richardson, shown here sporting one of President 
Gerald Ford's campaign pins at the 1976 Reyublican 
National Convention, held two positions in the Ford 
administration, ambassador to Great Britain and sec- 
retary of commerce. From the U.S. News & Worid 
Report Collection, Prints and Photographs Division 
(LC-—U9-33038, frame 18) 


the establishment of the special prosecutor's 
investigation, with additional it.ms reflecting 
the final interplay between the White House, 
the Congress, the Justice Department, and 
Richardson. In this regard, students of the crisis 
will want to consult Richardson's memoranda 
of conversations for the period. Additional 
information of value may be gleaned from pub- 
lic mail on the subject, most of it sent directly to 
Richardson during his last days in office but a 
goodly portion addressed as well to Senate 
Watergate Committee chairman Sam Ervin, Jr. 
Richardson spent the year after leaving gov- 
ernment at the Smithsonian Institution's 
Woodrow Wilson International Center for 
Scholars. His Wilson Center Files highlight a 
variety of political and electoral matters, with 


prominence given to his writing of The Creative 
Balance, an analysis of ary Civic issues 

in 1975. Although Richardson had 
left the center shortly before the book appeared 
in print, all files regarding its publication have 
been retained with those treating its i 

The two appointments Richardson held 
under President Ford—as ambassador to Great 
Britain sor a year, 1975-76, followed by a year as 
commerce secretary, 1976-77—are depicted in a 
format and depth similar to previous career seg- 
ments in the collection. , sched- 
uling information, firsthand memoranda of con- 
versations, topical matter of all sorts, and con- 
siderable briefing and speech materials are 
included. Students of America’s post-Vietnam 
War policies will be interested in the European 
orientation of the London sojourn, while schol- 
ars of economic and domestic affairs can study 
his Secretary of Commerce Files for evidence of 
the changes imposed by the oil crisis and other 
transformations of the 1970s. 

In 1977 President Carter, a Democrat, picked 
Richardson, a Republican, as his ambassador-at- 
large and special to the interna- 
tional Law of the Sea Conference. Complex 
global issues permeate Richardson's extensive 
Ambassador at Large: Law of th: Sea Files, with 
the focus on territorial water rights, fishing lim- 
its, industrial tion of ocean bottoms, and 
the debate in the United States over the coun- 


try’s acceptance of an international treaty regu- 


lating the seabed. The iast question remained a 
tion in 1980 and is a recurring topic in the files 
he has created since that time when he became a 
resident partner in the Washington, D.C., law 
firm of Milbank, Tweed, Hadley & McCloy. 
Although he held no official position in the 
Ronald Reagan or George Bush administrations, 
Richardson continued to be an important politi- 
cal force in the Republican party, and his papers 
document his many associations with office- 
holders, party officials, journalists, educators, 
and business and civic leaders. His unsuccessful 
campaign in 1984 to become the Republican 
nominee for United States senator from 
Massachusetts is well documented in a large 
body of correspondence, memoranda, financial 
records, reports, printed matter, and other 
papers. Richardson continued to take time from 
his private law practice for public service assign- 
ments, serving in 1989-90 as a United Nations 
observer of the Nicaraguan elections and as 
President Bush's special representative for for- 
eign assistance to the Philippines. Alsw exhibited 
in his papers is his special connection to 
Harvard University and his role as a .nember of 
the school’s board of overseers. Additions to the 
Richardson Papers are expected in the future. 


* Collection is restricted. Information concern- 
ing access may be sought from the chief of the 
Manuscript Division. 


LITERARY AND 
CULTURAL HISTORY 


THE KEN McCORMICK COLLECTION OF THE 
RECORDS OF DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY 


he Ken McCormick Collection stands 
somewhere between a set of personal 
papers and an organizational archive. It is 
one expert's selection of materials from the files 
of publishing giant Doubleday & Company 
documenting the publication of hundreds of 
major books in literature, the arts, sociology, 
and politics. It contains a wide variety of unique 
materials about many of the twentieth century's 
most important intellectual and cultural person- 
alities. At the same time, the collection docu- 
ments the history of Doubleday & Company 
and contains biographical information on the 
firm’s key figures, including its longtime editor 
in chief Kenneth Dale McCormick 
Doubleday & Company is unusual in 
American publishing in that its control 
remained in the family for almost a century 
after it was founded as Doubleday, McClure & 
Company in 1897 by Frank Nelson Doubleday 
(1862-1934). The first publisher to visualize his 
company as a business rather than “merely a 
dignified literary avocation,” Doubleday was 
enduringly nicknamed “Effendi” (F.N.D.) by his 
friend and early client, Rudyard Kipling.’ In 
1910 the founder pioneered in moving his com- 
peny to luxurious rural quarters in remote 
Garden City, Long Island, and establishing 
there 4is Country Life Press. Through several 
important mergers the company grew in pres- 
tige. It existed as Doubleday, Page & Company 
between 1900 and 1927, and as Doubleday, 
Doran & Company from 1928 through 1945. The 
merger with the George H. Doran Company, 
which had operated in New York and Toron‘o 


Kenneth Dale McCormick, ca. 1985. Photograph by 


Alex Gotfryd. Reproduced with permission. Original 
held by Anne McCormick 


between 1908 and 1927, brought to Doubleday a 
large list of some of the most outstanding writ- 
ers of the period as well as the editorial talents 
of John Farrar and Frederick Rinehart, among 
others.’ In 1946 Doran’s name was dropped, 
and the company settled down as Doubleday 
and Company. 

In 1934 when the founding Doubleday died, 
his son Nelson was president, his brother 
Russell and Harry E. Maule were chief editors, 
Robert de Graff (Nelson’s cousin) was on the 
staff, and Lillian Comstock was a board mem- 
ber. After the death of Nelson and his uncle 
Russell in 1949, Doubleday relatives retained 
control of the company and saw it flourish and 
expand in the 1950s and 1960s, adding for 
example, Jason Epstein’s Anchor Books (the 
original paperbacks) and Zenith Books, whose 
Charles Hayes became Doubleday’s first major 
black editor. In 1976 Doubleday acquired Dell 
Publishing Company, which consisted of Dial 
Press and Delacorte Press, and emerged in the 
1980s as a colossus of the industry.’ Nelson 
Doubleday (1933- ), grandson of the founder, 
sold the company in 1986 to West German pub- 
lishing conglomerate Bertelsmann A.G. for $500 
million in cash and assets.‘ 

In the late 1980s Doubleday managers gave 
Ken McCormick permission to cull the compa- 
ny’s vast editorial files for papers of historic 
value to donate to the Library of Congress. 
McCormick's seven-year project is now com- 
plete. It has resulted in an unusual collection of 
correspondence, office memoranda, and other 
materials representing major authors, editors, 
and subjects Doubleday promoted. Adding to 
the collection’s value are the page-long type- 
written memoirs McCormick appended to the 
files as he recalled Doubleday’s history and his 
own career in publi 

For McCormick, it was a long way from 
Salem, Oregon, to New York City. Originally 
from Minnesota, he attended high school and 
Willamette University in Salem. After graduat- 
ing with a music degree in 1928, he hitchhiked 
across the country, supporting himself by work- 
ing for various pers. Arriving in New 
York at the start of the he exhaust- 


ed seven different job leads before landing his 
first position in the New York book industry at 
the famous Colony Bookshop.’ McCormick's 
“remarkable career with Doubleday” began in 


1930; he rose rapidly in the departmental ranks 
to editor in chief in 1942 and was made vice- 
president in 1948 and a director a year later.* Of 
his more than thirty years as editor in chief, 
McCormick said that he “was never bored for a 
minute.”’ In fact, he was so enthusiastic and 
effective as editor in chief that some joked, “it 
McCormick had been alive when Columbus 
landed, he would have been waiting; for the 
explorer with a Doubleday contract in hand.”* 
He was “an incredibly active figure, not only 
running his department, working with individ- 
ual authors, and inspiring new books but also 
lecturing on publishing to students... making 
radio appearances, and giving informal 
talks. ... [He is] one of the most admired men in 
the book business.” 

Around 1972 Columbia University asked 
McCormick, as the senior staff member at 
Doubleday, for an extensive interview for the 
university's oral history series. He demonstrat- 
ed such an outstanding memory for details that 
he eventually became the ideal candidate to 
conduct Doubleday’s own archival history 
project. He credits “the excellent Lillian 
Comstock,” for the preservation of the collec- 
tion, which formed the corpus for his selection 
and commentary.” 

The project actually commenced in 1985 
when McCormick discussed Doubleday’s edito- 
rial files with then Librarian of Congress Daniel 
Boorstin, who expressed interest in acquiring 
the collection for the Library. Doubleday’s 
records had been kept over the engine room in 
its Garden City offices, and, if not for 
McCormick’s intervention, would likely have 
been destroyed—like so many other publishers’ 
records. McCormick obtained a short memoran- 
dum legitimizing his project and agreed to the 
company’s only stipulation, that the project be 
strictly nonprofit. On this point, it should be 
noted that McCormick has dedicated to the 


public the literary rights to his own writings in 
the collection 


From 1985 to 1962, McCormick wrote cover 
sheets for almost every file before sending the 
records in installments to the Library. His notes 
provide useful background information and 
convey many choice publishing anecdotes as 
well as hundreds of behind-the-scenes stories 
about authors, editors, manuscripts, and books. 


A developing glaucoma condition did not stop 


his work, but in later years, others retyped his 
cover sheets. His wife Anne, herself an editor at 
another major publishing house, assisted him 
with the project in its final years. The 
McCormicks estimate that he discarded any- 
where from 5 percent to 50 percent of the 
papers in each folder, sometimes retaining only 
a sample file for unimportant authors and occa- 
sionally discarding entire folders. Summarizing 
a marathon test of his literary taste and discrim- 
ination, McCormick stated, with his typical 
informal irreverence, “I sampled almost every- 
thing—except for the junky stuff.” 

Anyone examining this collection for the first 
time might immediately declare that 
McCormick's cover sheets, containing his terse 
judgments and gossipy tidbits, are the best part 
of it. His remarks on two respected British 
autho.s, Arnold Bennett and W. Somerset 
Maugham, illustrate his style. Introducing a 
thick file of carbon transcripts of incoming let- 
ters and a few Bennett manuscripts, McCormick 
writes that the author “was famous for keeping 
a record of how many words he wrote a 
day ...a Trollope of industry.”” In another note 
covering Bennett’s extensive correspondence 
with his publishers—first Doran and then 
Doubleday—-McCormick comments that 
Bennett “was very departmentalized and could 
separate his life into sections that seemed not to 
have belonged to the same man. He became 
aware of William Faulkner and asked that 
Soldiers Pay, Mosquitoes, and Sound and Fury be 
sent to him and charged to his account. . . . He 
was a prodigious reader and was a good book 
reviewer.” McCormick also recalls the follow- 
ing biographical anecdote involving Bennett 
and Maugham: 

Maugham told me that Bennett came to 

him to say that he and another English man 

of letters had effected an arrangement with 
her [the future Marguerite Bennett) for him 

(Bennett) to have her Monday and 

Thursday nights, the Eng. author for 

Tuesday and Friday nights and thus she 

was available Weds. and Sat. nights. Was 

WSM [Maugham] interested? WSM said 

thanks but no." 


McCormick also remembers that Maugham 
himself 


did curious things. One night Don Elder, 
one of our younger editors was visiting and 
reading in the library. Mr. Maugham came 
shuffling in, saw Don, who[m] he recog- 
nized, and went over and gave him a ten- 
der kiss on the lips. Don told me about it 
and how totally surprised he was. He 
wasn’t sure that Mr. Maugham knew he 
had done it. Don was certainly not 

Maugham’s boy friend. Al[lJan Searle was." 
Maugham “spoke many languages and at lunch 
would indulge in all, or many of them. AlfiJan 
would say as if to a child, ‘Speak English.’”” 
McCormick saved two cartons of Maugham’s 
correspondence, photographs, marked galleys, 
and page proofs. 

Publishing authors’ books posthumously was 
often a trying experience. McCormick recalls 
writing letters by the hundreds to Kipling’s 
heirs. Everything had to be checked with the 
surviving Kipling daughter, Mrs. Elsie 
Bambridge, who once said, “Daddy asked me to 
read everything he wrote because if I under- 
stood it, everyone could”—a qualified compli- 
ment, she realized.” The widow Kipling, how- 
ever, was a “straight-out tyrant and when she 
passed on to the great publishing house in the 
sky, we drew a long breath. ... Actually for a 
few years we had two widows who drove us up 
the wall—Mrs. [Arthur] Conan Doyle as well as 
Mrs. Kipling.”” The collection also contains an 
interesting folder of 1926 correspondence about 
attempts to locate Walt Whitman’s heirs in Long 
Island and St. Louis for the publication of a new 
edition of Leaves of Grass. 

In discussing novelist Leon Uris, McCormick 
mentions many publishing sidelights as well as 
a variety of little known biographical details. 
After the success of Exodus, Uris 


wanted to do a musical about [the novell], 
which was a disaster. ... He was scalded in 
the press. ... He considered a Russian novel 
(Pozrik) but was over-taken by 
events. .. . [His] second wife, a beauty, took 
her own life... but... he was tried for [her] 


it was] a very harrowing time.” 
McCormick, however, describes the good times 
as well as the rifts: 


Lee Uris and I worked quite well together. 

He almost always started out as a heavy 

and then relaxed into a very considerate 

author. By and large he needed to be 
informed on everything we did... . That 
relationship ended when Bertlesmann [sic] 
bought D&Co. [Doubleday & Company]. 
Bertlesmann owned Bantom [sic] books 
who had reprinted many of Lee’s books 
which seemed all right as long as they were 
reprints. He said he’d have to leave D&Co. 
on original publishing. [We] had a few 
feverish phone ca''s on why in Lee’s mind 
reprinting could be countenanced but not 
original publishing. When Lee realized that 

Bertlesmann had been destroyed by Hitler 

as a publisher, things smoothed out. I guess 

he thought everyone in Germany was a 

Nazi which was not true, particularly 

where Bertlesmann was concerned.” 

McCormick’s memories convey the emotional 
aspect of editors’ relationships with authors. 
Herman Wouk’s The Caine Mutiny was one of 
the all-time best-sellers for Doubleday, and the 
editorial offices “had a terrific time with it. Lee 
Barker was his editor and they got along well— 
each man quite highly geared, Wouk demand- 
ing, but Lee met the challenge. Wouk later left 
Doubleday which was a professional and per- 
sonal hurt.”" Of poet Kenneth Rexroth, 
McCormick declares, “I have seldom belen] 
exposed to the kird of roughing up that came 
from Kenneth Rexroth (dished out to me). This 
file is loaded with the trouble we had. I won’t 
comment about what's in this file for fear that 
he will rise up and smite me.”” 

Editors preceding McCormick as well as his 
contemporaries are represented in the collection 
both in a separate series and throughout the 
general case files. Some notable editors with 
whom he worked were Walter Bradbury, Lee 
Barker, and Isabel Taylor. The files also contain 
numerous important letters to and from editor 
in chief Maule. In addition to those of Nelson 
and Russell Doubleday, there are many early 
files of editor Clara Claussen and several lively 
folders of correspundence from Beverly Gordey 
after she was appointed to the Paris office to 
seek out new and important European manu- 
scripts for publication by Doubleday. 


The Doubleday files are not limited to those 
of literary authors. They also include folders for 
books on art, culture, and politics—all accompa- 
nied by McCormick's typically zesty introduc- 
tions. For example, the editor describes how 
Louis Leopold Biancolli, who had written a 
book about musicians, offered to toss his agent 
Jacques Chambrun “out his 19th floor office if 
he didn’t pay up what was owed.”” In the same 
document, McCormick reminisces about film 
actress Mary Pickford: 

I remember well visiting Pickfair [sic] and 
the famous kidney-shaped swimming pool. 
Buddy Rogers was her much younger hus- 
band. “Poor boy” she would say when she 
bawled him out for trying to sneak off. She 
drank heavily and such arguments would 
send her to the bottle. She had a charming 
lady companion watching over her who 
fell .. . for Louis Biancolli.” 


About publication of artist Norman 
Rockwell's autobiography, McCormick remem- 
bers a joint project with Saturday Evening Post 
which furnished dozens of illustrations from its 
Rockwell covers. 


Norman was too busy being an artist to 
write the book so he proposed that he tell 
his son Tom the story of his life and let him 
do the book. ... Because some of his memo- 
ries of people who posed included at least 
one lady who was usually drunk, we had 
to have our lawyers read it [the manu- 
script] carefully, [but] Norman Rockwell 
was an old sweetie and he would timidly 
make suggestions, all of which were right 
on the ball.” 


Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker’s Seven Came 
Through made headline news at the time of its 
publication by Doubleday in 1943. McCormick 
recounts the difficulties of transferring the story 
(about the survival of Rickenbacker and six 
others in a rubber raft during twenty-four days 
adrift) from the slick Life serialized ver- 
sion to the book. The Book-of-the-Month-Club 
“wanted Capt. Eddie’s rough right-off-the raft 
[log] instead of Charles Murphy's smooth-as-silk 
version written for LIFE. ...So we had to turn 
down the offer from BOMC which absolutely 
broke my heart.”* But McCormick adds, 


I did make a permanent friend of Capt 

Eddie who always want[ed] to go to lunch 

and | took him. We suggested all sorts of 

ideas to Capt Eddie about the history of 

Eastern Airlines which he wasn’t too anx- 

ious to write because there were some 

seamy sides to that history which Capt. 

Eddie wasn’t that anxious to reveal.” 

For a book of si to American politi- 
cal history, the Doubleday files reveal an odd 
publishing story. A limited Doubleday edition, 
1955-56, of President Harry Truman’s two-vol- 
ume memoirs of his years in the White House 
was ready for a publication-day signing in 
Kansas City when a local rare book dealer, 
Frank Gleen, claimed he had worked out his 
own special arrangement with the president for 
a limited edition. Truman “said that whatever 
Frank Gleen said was okay with him.” When 
Gleen threatened to sue, Doubleday “did not 
want to embarrass” the president and relin- 
quished its rights to the limited edition. “Then 
Mr. Gleen died suddenly. We gave the limited 
edition to the President.”” 

As delightful as it is to read McCormick’s 
cover sheets, their author expects the serious 
scholar to treat them as mere appetizers for 
the files they accompany. For researchers not 
interested in publishing history, per se, the 
letters in these files will often reveal aspects 
of an author’s personality not otherwise 
available and will provide meat for the biog- 
rapher’s main meal. Several authors are rep- 
resented by many boxes of extant files. By far 
the largest number of files—sent in over six 
cartons—documents the publishing history of 
one of America’s most popular historical nov- 
elists, Kenneth Louis Roberts. His letters 
from Kennebunk, Maine, reflect the same fas- 
cination with Maine history as is evident in 
his novels and essays. His files interconnect 
with the numerous files for Booth Tarkington 
through their mutual residence in 
Kennebunk. Concerning Tarkington, Mc- 
Cormick notes that ‘Tark’ “could not stand 
Clifton Fadiman as a critic, to the point that 
he didn’t want a review copy lof Some 
Old Portraits (1939)] sent to the New Yorker 
where Fadiman was their reigning critic.” 
McCormick adds, as an aside, that Fadiman 
“took joy in debasing” William Faulkner.” 


The Tarkington files suggest the enormous 
effort publishers expend to keep their authors 
happy. 

Other major authors are represented as well 
by thick folders of letters, which often include 
tiographical information about their travels, 
health problems, domestic arrangements, and 
the degree of their interest in the illustration, 
layout, and promotion of their publications. In 
this group, the files for novelist Ellen Glasgow 
are especially significant. Writing under many 
letterheads from her home in Richmond, 
Virginia, Glasgow dispatched lists of books she 
wished her editor to send for her library, a ser- 
vice readily provided for the author of Barren 
Ground (1925), Vein of Iron (1935), and the 
Pulitzer Prize-winning In This Our Life (1941). 
Also represented in the collection by substantial 
groups of original letters, photographs, or sub- 


ject correspondence are Ray Bradbury, Pearl S. 
Buck, James Branch Cabell, Joseph Conrad, 


Noel Coward, Allen Drury, John Dos Passos, 
James T. Farrell, Edna Ferber, Paul Gallico, 
Robert Graves, Sterling Hayden, Langston 
Hughes, Ishmael Reed, Budd Schulberg, Irving 
Stone, Frank Swinnerton, H. G. Wells, Edmund 
Wilson, Thomas Wolfe, and Philip Wylie. 

Representing other arts not previously men- 
tioned are files for choreographer George 
Balanchine, photographer Edward Steichen, 

Lowell Thomas, comedians The Marx 
Brothers, and actors Jean Kerr and Ernie 
Kovacs, among many others. 

Noted among the files for books on political 
subjects are folders concerning Alger Hiss, Estes 
Kefauver, Robert F. and Edward M. Kennedy, 
Pierre Salinger, and Leon Trotsky. Among the 
political papers, probably the most fascinating 

are the letters, in English, signed by 
Trotsky, the Russian intellectual leader and foe 
of Joseph Stalin. This correspondence was 
mailed from his exile in Mexico, 1937-40, 
where, in the words of James T. Farrell, Trotsky 
“produced book after book, a brilliant series of 
works unmatched in our time that, even more 
than the examples of his life, remain the legacy 
of future generations. And you cannot drive a 
pickaxe into ideas.”” Farrell's last sentence 
refers to Trotsky’s assassination in 1940 by 
Jaime Ramon Mercader del Rio Harndndez,” 
én event McCormick describes in his notes on 


the publication history of Trotsky’s The 
Revolution Betrayed (1937) and other works: The 
assassin “went into Trotsky’s study where he 
was busy writing and buried an axe in his 
head....and then [Doubleday’s] letters began 
to be addressed to Mrs. Trotsky because 
[Trotsky] was dead.”* 

The Ken McCormick Collection provides 
researchers with a kind of twentieth-century 
intellectual smorgasbord—with very liberal 
helpings of selected dishes. Many of the files 
received from Doubleday relate to other Library 
of Congress collections. The Manuscript 
Division, for example, already holds papers of 
W. C. Fields, Zane Grey, Garson Kanin, Helen 
Keller, Owen Lattimore, Vladimir Nabokov, 
Vincent Price, and Kenneth Roberts. The 
Doubleday records will shed new light on these 
collections. Other publishers’ papers in the 
Manuscript Division include the Benjamin W. 
Huebsch Papers (Viking Press) and the Records 
of Harper's Magazine. With only one file tem- 
porarily closed, the vast part of Ken 
McCormick’s gift of Doubleday & Company 
records is available to qualified researchers 
without restriction. 
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OTHER PAPERS 


PRESIDENTIAL PAPERS 


he largest group of presidential papers 

acquired in 1992 relates to the twenty-sev- 

enth president WILLIAM HOWARD 
TAFT. Robert Taft, Jr., the president's grandson, 
donated business, insurance, and legal papers 
(75 items), 1894-1940, chiefly relating to proper- 
ty owned by his grandfather in Washington, 
D.C., and Pointe-au-Pic, Quebec. Also included 
are a photocopy of the president's will, 1930, 
and other estate papers. 

Added to the MARTIN VAN BUREN Papers 
was a letter, 1860, from Van Buren, written two 
years before his death, to the Mason Brothers 
publishing company declining the firm’s offer 
to publish his memoirs and other . Two 
items were also added to the ABRAHAM LIN- 
COLN Papers, including a photograph of a let- 


ter, 1861, from Lincoln addressed to Messis. 
Williams regarding his unpaid bill at the 
Willard Hotel in Washington, D.C., and a note, 
1861, from Lincoln to Maj. George Douglas 
Ramsay, chief of ordnance, United States Army, 
requesting that the major find employment for 
gunsmiths from Harpers Ferry. 

Two items donated for addition to the BEN- 
JAMIN HARRISON Papers pertain tc the presi- 
dent’s second wife, Mary Lord Harrison, whom 
he married in 1896 after his first wife, Caroline 
Lavinia Scott, died during his presidency. These 
items include a six-page letter, 1932, from Mrs. 
Harrison to her close friend Emily Ryman 


Burlington Bogart and a newspaper clipping, 
1948, of Mrs. Harrison’s obituary. 


CONGRESSIONAL COLLECTIONS 


Numerous items spanning the 1780s to the 
1970s were added to the division's 
al collections in 1992. Three letters, 1783, from 
merchant and Continental Congress delegate 
STEPHEN HIGGINSON contain detailed 
descriptions of the “intrigue” in Congress 
where “the partisans appeared in full colours 
but with no great advantage on either side.” 
WILLIAM ELLERY, another delegate to the 
Continental in a 1784 letter 
the assistance of Chauncey Goodrich, a 
Connecticut attorney and later United States 


senator, in instituting a suit against a 
Connecticut man who had defaulted on a note 
given to Ellery’s deceased father-in-law 
Nathaniel Carey. In anothe: letter, 1791, recent- 
ly purchased by the Library, GEORGE CLY- 
MER, Pennsylvania signer of the Declaration of 
Independence and Federalist member of 
Congress, conveys to his son Harry his power of 
attorney and relates to him some of the happen- 
ings in the House of tives. 


LETITIA T. HOWE donated three pieces of 


Caleb Cushing correspondence (4 items includ- 


Ww from Philadelphia on 4 March 1783, Continental delegate Stephen Higginson describes a 

he at the headquarters of Gen. George Washington, whose steadiness and great prudence | was 
pleased. He surely was made for these times and no other than such a character could have answered 
our purpose.” From the Stephen Papers, Manuscript Division 
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ing a photocopy of one letter), 1824-53, for 
addition to her autograph collection held by the 
Library. Cushing, a lawyer and diplomat who 
represented Massachusetts in the House of 
Representatives from 1835 to 1843, wrote sepa- 
rately to Samuel E. Sewall, 1824, and Gorham 
Parsons, 1833, about gal cases he presumably 
was handling for them. Another letter, 1853, to 
Cushing from Nathaniel P. Banks, member of 
the House of Representatives and later gover- 
nor of Massachusetts, concerns patronage 
appointments to the Boston Navy Yard. 
Photocopies of and certificates 
of appointments and honors (100 items), 
1778-1940, were donated for addition to the 
papers of BENJAMIN BROWN FRENCH, com- 
missioner of public under three presi- 
dents and clerk of the House of Representatives 
from 1845 to 1847. 

A campaign brochure, a speech on nuclear 
policy, and press releases (8 items), 1958-61, 
were added to the papers of army officer 
FRANK KOWALSKI, JR., who represented 
Connecticut for two terms in the House of 
Representatives in the late 1950s and early 
1960s. ROBERT TAFT, JR., donated correspon- 
dence, speeches, writings, campaign literature, 
legislative calendars, committee files, biographi- 


cal materials, news releases, scrapbooks, pho- 
tographs, and other papers (23,750 items), 
1933-91, primarily relating to his service in the 
United States Navy, his Cincinnati law practice, 
and his tenure as a Republican representative 
and senator from Ohio in the 1960s and 1970s. 

Typewritten transcripts of six oral history 
interviews, 1983-91, conducted by Frank van 
der Linden were added to the UNITED STATES 
CAPITOL HISTORICAL SOCIETY COLLEC- 
TION. The interviewees included Senator Jesse 
Helms and Representatives Tony Coelho, Tom 
DeLay, Robert K. Dornan, Newt Gingrich, and 
Walter Henry Judd. Similarly, Donald L. Ritchie 
of the UNITED STATES CONGRESS SENATE 
HISTORICAL OFFICE donated four bound 
transcripts of oral history interviews, 1990-92, 
he conducted with the following people: Scott I. 
Peak, administrative assistant, 1952-63, to 
George A. Smathers, senator from Florida; Rein 
J. Vander Zee, secretary of the Senate majority, 
1961-64, and assistant to Senate Democratic 
whip Hubert H. Humphrey; Roy L. Elson, 
administrative assistant to Senator Carl Hayden 
of Arizona and himself a candidate for the 
Senate in 1964; and Jerry T. Verkler, staff direc- 
tor of the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee. 


JUDICIAL AND LEGAL COLLECTIONS 


ter for the study of legal history, and fore- 

most among the division's collections are 
the papers of Supreme Court justices. The 1991 
acquisitions report announced the receipt of 
THURGOOD MARSHALL ’s papers. In 1992 the 
division received an addition (47,800 items), 
1961-91, to the Marshall Papers consisting of 
correspondence, memoranda, legal case files, 
docket books, hearing lists, judicial files, subject 
files, personal files, memorabilia, and other 
papers documenting Marshall's illustrious 
career as a federal appeals court judge, solicitor 
general of the United States, and Supreme 
Court justice. Journals, notebooks, speeches, 


"T ttrthe syofeglhistory,and fore 


subject files, briefing books, and printed materi- 
al (9,000 items), 1953-87, were also added to the 
papers of ARTHUR J. GOLDBERG, associate 
justice of the Supreme Court from 1962 to 1965. 
Many of the papers in this addition concern 
Goldberg's career after leaving the Court to 
become ambassador to the United Nations. 

The recently acquired papers of IRVING R. 
KAUFMAN and ROBERT LEE CARTER and an 
addition to the papers of FRANK M. JOHNSON 

the division’s holdings for the feder- 
al district court and court of appeals. As a judge 
on the United States District Court for the 
Southern District of New York, Kaufman 


presided over the celebrated espionage case of 


Julius and Ethel Rosenberg, whom a jury found 
guilty and Kaufman sentenced to death, issuing 
the first peacetime death sentences for espi 

in the history of the United States. In 1961 Kauf- 
man was named to the United States Court of 
Appeals for the Second Circuit and was appoint- 
ed chief judge in 1973. His papers include case 
files, opinions, subject files, speeches, writings, 
and printed material (60,000 items), 1942-91, 
relating to the Rosenberg trial and other cases, as 
well as his involvement in juvenile justice 
reform. 

Judge Carter, like Judge Kaufman before him, 
sits on the United States District Court for the 
Southern District of New York. Before that 
appointment, he was an attorney with the 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People (NAACP), a member of a pri- 
vate law firm, a United States attorney, an 
adjunct law professor, and a member of various 
boards and commissions investigating racial 
discrimination and supporting civil rights. The 
small installment of papers (107 items), 1968-91, 
received thus far from Judge Carter includes a 
published report, 1972, and of hear- 
ings and interviews of the New York State 
Special Commission on Attica, of which he was 
a member; speeches and legal briefs; papers and 
photographs documenting a tribute to him by 
the NAACP; a recording of a radio program 
about Thurgood Marshall; and printed como 
ings from a conference on school 

As described in the division's 1990 eae 


tions report, Judge Johnson’s papers pertain to 
his career on the United States District Court for 
the Middle District of Alabama and later the 
Unitec States Court of Appeals. Contained in 
the 1992 addition were legal case files, civil and 
criminal dockets, bankruptcy reports, speech 
Judicial Conference of the United States 
Advisory Committee on Civil Rules and the 
conference's Committee on Rules of Practice 
and Procedure (2,500 items), 1955-86. 

Attorneys are also represented in the divi- 
sion’s 1992 receipts. Marion Levisee Cotter, 
Robert C. Levisee, and Suzanne Levisee Clark 
donated seven journals, a partial transcript of 
one volume, and a short biographical sketch (8 
items), 1847-1992, of their great-grandfather, 
AARON BURTON LEVISEE. The journals 
record Levisee’s long career as a teacher, 
lawyer, judge, and political candidate in 
Louisiana before, during, and after the Civil 
War; his travels throughout the West in the late 
1870s as an agent with the Internal Revenue 
Service; and his life in North Dakota during the 
1880s and early 1890s before his retirement to 
Ohio, where he had spent much of his child- 
hood. Chicago attorney ELMER GERTZ added 
to his collection personal correspondence, legal 
case files, subject files, financial records, printed 
material, the manuscript for Gertz v. Robert 
Welch, Inc.: The Story of a Landmark Libel Case 
(1992), and articles relating to the Welch libe! 
case (6,000 items), 1989-92. 


DIPLOMACY AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


cholars of foreign affairs will be interested 

in several 1992 acquisitions, especially the 

first installment of the papers (1,500 items), 
1916-91, of SMITH SIMPSON, which arrived in 
May, and the papers (14,000 items), 1924-61, of 
RALPH STIMSON, donated in December. 
Simpson was a foreign service officer, whose 
early career included an in Greece 
during the civil war of 1946-50 assisting the 
anticommunist Greek labor movement in its 


struggle with Communist unionists. He also 
served as a labor attaché in Mexico and consul 
general in Mozambique. Included among 


to his 1967 book, Anatomy of the State 
Department, one of the first critiques of the 
agency by an insider. 


Stimson was a United States diplomat who 
served with the League of Nations during the 
1920s and the State Department during the 
1940s and 1950s. In the 1930s, while teaching at 
various colleges, he was a consultant to the Nye 
Committee investigating the munitions indus- 
try. His papers consist of correspondence, notes, 
subject files, clippings, printed material, draw- 


League of Nations conferences on the contol of 
opium and the regulation of the international 
munitions trade; correspondence with the Nye 
Committee; and documents the State 
Department's plans during World War Il for a 
postwar mechanism that would discourage 
international arms 

Although the Simpson and Stimson papers 
were the only new diplomatic collections 
received in 1992, the division secured several 


important additions to collections acquired pre- 
viously. Correspondence, reports, legal papers, 
diagrams and drawings, geological studies, 
printed material, and other records (3,000 
items), ca. 1880-1954, were transferred from the 
Library's Hispanic Division for in the 
Manuscript Division's CANAL ZONE 
LIBRARY-MUSEUM PANAMA COLLECTION, 
from which they had been removed in the late 
1970s. This collection documents various 
aspects of the construction and history of the 
Panama Canal, including information on the 
Canal Zone government, American and French 
canal and railway companies and employees, 
and local societies. the transferred items 
were the records of the Panama Canal Natural 


History Society. Of related interest are printed 
transcripts (18 items), 1904-14, of testimony and 
hearings before several congressional commit- 
tees and the State Department relating to the 
Colon, Panama, fire claims, which were added 
to the papers of historian and of inter- 
national law JOHN BASSETT MOORE. An 
issue of Philippiniana Sacra (1 item), 1991, con- 
taining an article about Bishop CHARLES 
HENRY BRENT was added to the papers of this 

and missionary, who served as chief 
of the chaplain service of the American 
Expeditionary Force during World War I and 
United States representative to international 
narcotics conferences. 


In 1987 the division obtained the papers of 
CLARENCE K. STREIT, a foreign correspon- 
dent in the 1920s and 1930s and founder of the 
Atlantic Union, an organization promoting the 
democratic federation of the seven original 
members of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO). Additions to the Streit 
Papers have been received since 1987, including 
a large installment in 1992 consisting of corre- 
spondence, writings, daybooks, notebooks, 
receipts, financial records, subject files, address 
books, printed material, and photographs 
(12,800 items), 1920-82. Additions were also 
made to the papers of Central Intelligence 
Agency (CIA) officials CORD MEYER and 
ARCHIBALD ROOSEVELT. Meyer, former 

of the United World Federalists and 
founder of the liberal American Veterans 
Committec, presented a small addition (100 
items), 1990, to his papers consisting of incom- 
ing correspondence and photocopies of — 
lished articles and outgoing 
Mrs. Archibald Roosevelt donated a ner 
group of correspondence. diaries, passports, 


printed material, and photographs (15 items), 
1933-89, some of which document her hus- 


band’s diplomatic and activities in 
the Middle East after World War II. 

Added to the papers of MARTHA DODD 
were four photographs, contained in a folding 
red leather case, of Dodd and a man 
to be Soviet diplomat Boris Vinogradov, who 
served in Berlin in the 1930s and with whom 
Dodd had an affair when she was staying with 
her father, William E. Dodd, the United States 
ambassador to Germany. Martha's experiences 
in Germany, her subsequent marriage to Alfred 
K. Stern, and the Sterns’ indictment for espi- 
onage are described in the division's 1991 acqui- 
sitions report. The papers of foreign policy 
expert HANS J. MORGENTHAU, the 
exponent of a “realpolitik” view of international 
relations, were returned to the Manuscript 
Division in 1992 from the Alderman Library, 
University of Virginia, where they had been on 
loan since 1985. After the collection’s return, 
Matthew Morgenthau, the son of Hans and 
Irma Thormann Morgenthau, added to it other 
personal correspondence, reports, clippings, 

material, and miscellaneous papers (500 
items), 1938-78, relating to both of his parents. 


National Security Agency director WILLIAM E. 
ODOM augmented his collection with letters, 
photocopies of letters and documents, and a 
memorandum concerning his participation in 


MILITARY 


cquisitions in 1992 also included several 

new collections relating to the American 

itary. The Naval Historical Founda- 

tion generously deposited the personal papers 
of WILLIAM H. P. BLANDY, DOUGLAS R. 
FISHER, H. KENT HEWITT, CURTIS W. 
MALANEY, WILLIAM GARDNER MILLER, 
GEORGE D. MURRAY, and WILLIAM D. 
SALTER. Admiral Blandy was the United States 
Navy's leading ordnance expert, and his papers 
include reports, newspaper and other 
documents (425 items), 1913-77, relating to the 
navy’s weapons arsenal during World War II 
and to atom bomb testing at Bikini Atoll in the 
Marshall Islands after the war. Commander 
Fisher's papers consist of an account (1 item), 


1941-45, of his experiences as an intelligence 
officer in the Philippines during World War I, 
including his cap: ire and detention as a prison- 
er of war. Admiral Hewitt was the senior 
American naval commander in the Mediter- 
ranean during World War Il, who had begun 
his career on the Missouri, participat- 
ing in the global voyage of the Great White 
Fleet, 1907-9. His papers include personal and 
official correspondence, orders, scrapbooks, lec- 
tures, and other manuscripts (1,400 items), 
1903-62, documenting a long career at sea and 
on the faculty of the United States Naval 
Academy and the Naval War College. 

The papers (3 items), 1923-89, of Chief 
Warrant Officer Malaney exclusively concern 
his historical research on the stranding and 
grounding off Pedernales Point, California, of 
seven United States Navy destroyers in 
September 1923. Included are a transcript of the 
naval court of the incident, 
which became known as the Honda Point disas- 
ter; a of the related court-martial of 
Capt Robert Morris, a proceeding which 


bringing Alexander Solzhenitsyn's papers and 
private items out of the Soviet Union (70 items), 
1941-92. Included are photocopies of 
Solzhenitsyn's official documents. 


HISTORY 


focused on the issue of a commanding officer's 
responsibility to disregard his orders when 
unforseen circumstances (such as weather con- 
ditions) jeopardize the safe execution of those 
orders; and a typescript of Malaney’s work 

the Honda Point disaster with two 


naval ts of Adm. Horatio Nelson, 
who twice his orders in the late eigh- 
teenth and early nineteenth century. 


Correspondence, reports, and orders (50 
items), 1903-4, in Captain Miller's papers princi- 
pally relate to his naval service observing and 
reporting on the unrest following Panama's 
independence from Colombia. Vice Admiral 
Murray's papers include flight log books, corre- 
spondence, and speeches (150 items), 1916-55, 
pertaining to his career as a naval aviator from 
the 1920s through World War II. Early nine- 
teenth-century naval history is represented in 
the papers of Commodore Salter, whose long 
career at sea included service on the American 
frigate Constitution during the War of 1812. 
Salter also headed the Brooklyn Navy Yard dur- 
ing the late 1840s, commanded the Brazil 
squadron during the 1850s, and ended his career 
as a War examiner. His papers con- 
sist of personal and naval correspondence, a 
journal he kept aboard the Luskina, 1831, orders 
and regulations, and printed material (150 
items), 1804-69. Added to the ANDREW H. 
FOOTE Papers was Foote’s commission (1 item), 
1862, as chief of the United States Navy Bureau 
of Equipment and Recruiting, signed by 
President Abraham Lincoln and Secretary of the 
Navy Gideon Welles. 

Army collections acquired last year span from 
the late 1700s to the Vietnam War. A photocopy 
of a letter (1 item), 1780, from 
War army surgeon Dr. SAMUEL ADAMS to 
Boston resident Thomas Paine concerns army 
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In this first page of a short two-page note, dated 26 June 1813, Vice President Elbridge Gerry expresses to his son- 
in-law his fears that Baltimore and Washington would be attacked if the British army was not stopped during its 
impending siege on Norfolk. From the Elbridge Gerry Papers, Manuscript Division 
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matters and Paine’s recent loss of his young son. 
A short but frank letter (1 item), 1813, from 
Vice-President ELBRIDGE GERRY to his son-in- 
law James T. Austin, a Boston attorney, 
describes the impending British assault on 
Norfolk in June 1813 and reveals Gerry's fears 
that Baltimore and Washington would also 
come under siege if the Virginia attack was not 
repulsed In a letter (1 item), 1814, to publisher 
Matthew Carey, WILLIAM EUSTIS, an army 
surgeon during the Revolutionary War and 
later secretary of war under President James 
Madison, criticizes Carey's support of the 
Federalist party (which had the coun- 
try’s entrance into the War of 181°) and 


attempts to enlist the publisher's help in advo- 


cating 

Civil War-related items include the diary (1 
item), 1863-64, of MARTIN OVIATT, who 
served with Company H of the Sixth Ohio 
Volunteer Cavalry; a photocopy of a letter (1 
item), 1869, from Confederate general and 
“unreconstructed rebel” JUBAL A. EARLY to 


George H. T. Greer; and typescripts and photo- 


copies of correspondence, a journal, official 
reports, reminiscences, and other papers (16 
items), 1875-78, primarily relating to former 
Confederate army officer HENRY CLAY DER- 
RICK’s service as chief engineer in the Egyptian 
army during its expedition against Abyssinia. 

World War II and the Vietnam conflict are the 
subject of two other receipts. Intelligence 
reports, press releases, subject files, maps, pho- 
tographs, and miscellaneous military papers 
(175 items), 1942-72, document the career of 
ANDRES S ©«1IANO, who served on Gen. 
Douglas M < ‘ thur’s staff in the Philippines 
during Worta War II. Copies of the United 
States Defense Department publication Current 
News, a daily printed compilation of news arti- 
cles and editorials relating to the Vietnam War 
and other military matters (3,600 items), 1964- 
75, were added to the papers that reporter and 
biographer Neil Sheehan compiled for his 
Pulitzer Prize-winning book on Lt. Col. JOHN 
PAUL VANN. 


AFRICAN-AMERICAN HISTORY AND CULTURE 


history in the nineteenth century pertain 
primarily to slavery. These include a let- 


ter (1 item), 1844, from W. M. Sherwood 
addressed to Mr. and Mrs. John Sherwood of 
Orleans County, New York, describing the con- 
dition of slaves on a plantat'on near Strickland 
Depot, North Carolina; a Confederate slave 
bond (1 item), 1861, concerning the hiring of a 
slave, Eliza jane, owned by Edward Eacho; and 
three letters (3 items), 1862-63, from J. B. 
McGee, sheriff of Anderson, South Carolina, to 
Sterling Neblett, concerning a runaway slave. 
All of these items were purchased for addition 
to the Manuscript Division's miscellaneous 
BLACK HISTORY COLLECTION. In a sepa- 
rately acquired letter (1 item), 1856, written to 
an unnamed abolitionist WEN- 
DELL PHILLIPS is critical of one of the Tappan 


A cquisitions relating to African-American 
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brothers, three of whom were active in the anti- 
slavery movement, and upholds the views 
expressed by his correspondent concerning 
state and federal powers. 

Most of the collections relating to African- 
American history in the twentieth century are 
described elsewhere in this report, the 
papers of Thurgood Marshall, Robert Lee 
Carter, and Kenneth Bancroft Clark as well as 
the records of several civil rights organizations. 
Complementing these collections was a small 
addition (5 items), 1926-68, to the papers of 
ARTHUR BARNETT SPINGARN, noted lawyer 
and founder of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People (NAACP). 
Also acquired was a manuscript copy of a 
speech (1 item), 1969, delivered by NAACP 
executive director ROY WILKINS to the 


Leadership Conference on Civil Rights. 


HISTORIANS, LIBRARIANS, AND ) JOURNALISTS 


istorian HENRY PUTNEY BEERS is 
Heese by a large addition (9,000 

items), 1914-90, of personal and profes- 
sional correspondence, a diary, employment 
and school records, biographical data, awards, 
and other papers documenting his early years 
and his work as one of the best-known bibliog- 
raphers of American history. 

Lawyer, Supreme Court correspondent, and 
television and print journalist FRED P. GRA- 
HAM gave an addition (1,550 items), 1982-90, 
to his papers consisting of correspondence, 
notebooks, transcripts of interviews, television 
scripts, audiotapes, newspaper clippings, 
manuscripts, and publication materials for 
Happy Talk: Confessions of a TV Newsman 
(1990). Journalist WHITMAN BASSOW, the 
subject of an essay in the division’s 1990 
acquisitions report, donated typewritten tran- 
scripts of additiona) interviews (350 items), 


1930-84, he conducted for his 1988 book, The 
Moscow Correspondents, a study of American 
journalists in the Soviet Union from the revo- 
lution to glasnost. 

Librarian of Congress JAMES H. BILLING- 
TON deposited three cartons of correspondence 
(3,000 items), 1974-88, documenting his years at 
the Woodrow Wilson Center for International 
Scholars and two items, 1990-91, relating to 
Russian scholar Mikhail Kazachkov, whom 
Billington met in 1991 shortly after Kazachkov’'s 
release from Christopol prison. Historian and 
Librarian of Congress Emeritus DANIEL J. 
BOORSTIN added to his collection pers: nal and 
business correspondence, invitations and 
responses, fan mail, and travel files, together 
with research notes, drafts, critics’ comments, 
correspondence, and printers’ proofs of or relat- 
ing to his 1992 book The Creators (13,000 items), 
1958-92. 


CULTURAL AND LITERARY HISTORY 


oining the Ken McCormick Collection, 

described elsewhere in this report, were a 

number of additions to recent literary collec- 
tions. Novelist JOHN BARTH donated drafts, 
notes, and background material for his latest 
work, The Last Voyage of Somebody the Sailor (200 
items), 1991. KURT VONN#GUT deposited the 
annotated drafts and galley proofs (9 items), 
1990-91, of his collection of essays, entitled Fates 
Worse than Death: An Autobiographical Collage of 
the 1980s, published in 1991. Correspondence, 
1988-89, together with drafts and galleys of the 
novels Zuckerman Unbound (1981), The Anatomy 
Lesson (1983), The Counterlife (1986), Deception 
(1990), Patrimony (1991), and Operation Shylock 
(to be published in 1993) were added to the 
papers of writer PHILIP ROTH (900 items). 
Writer BERNARD MALAMLD’s widow donat- 
ed correspondence, notes, ana reviews as well 


as lectures and instructional materials (1,000 
items), 1950-86, for classes taught by her hus- 
band at Oregon State University, Bennington 
College, and Harvard University. 

Financial documents and two journals (3 
items), 1990-92, were deposited by the popular 
and prolific writer JAMES A. MICHENER for 
addition to his papers. Two undated pho- 
tographs of AYN RAND were added to the 
papers of this controversial novelist and 
pher, whose career was detailed in an essay in 
the division's 1991 acquisitions report. ERNEST 
HEMINGWAY’s typewritten playscript 
“Working, Do Not Disturb; or But Not for Love” 
(1 item), 1938, was transferred from the Library's 
Copyright Drama Collection and filed in the 
novelist’s small collection of personal papers 
held by the Manuscript Division. In a related 
transfer, a large group of unpublished COPY- 


RIGHT PLAYS (700 items), 1873-1937, were 
moved from the Library of Congress General 
Collections to the Manuscript Division. 

An interesting addition was purchased for 
the OWEN WISTER Papers, consisting of a 
series of letters (5 items), 1908, between the 
noted western novelist and Albert Johannsen, 
the dime novel authority who was also affiliat- 
ed with the United States Geological Survey. 
Their correspondence concerns an article in 
Science magazine containing Wister’s descrip- 
tion of his experience in a Wyoming thunder- 
storm, an incident the novelist also incorporated 
in his story “Timberline.” Years later HELEN 
KELLER also corresponded with Johannsen, 
requesting in a 1943 letter his support for the 
American Foundation for the Blind. Keller's let- 
ter, together with a photograph of her, was 
added to her papers last year. 

A small deposit of chiefly correspondence 
and poems by her colleagues (75 items), 


Amo> » ‘he literary and cultural collections 


novelist \ al Lewton (right), 


1974-75, was added to the papers of poet and 
liberal activist MURIEL RUKEYESER, and an 
unsigned and undated WALT WHITMAN 
manuscript fragnient (1 item) was purchased 
for addition to the Library’s unrivaled Whitman 
collection. Papers of theologians also number 
among the division's literary holdings, and an 
addition to one such collection was received in 
1992. A diary, correspondence, and printed 
material (150 items), 1858-1928, relating primar- 
ily to the mission activities of the Free 
Methodist Church and to the Chili Seminary in 
North Chili, New York, were added to the fami- 
ly papers of BENJAMIN TITUS ROBERTS, a 
clergyman who founded the church in 1860 fol- 
lowing a theological controversy within the 
Methodist Church. 

HENRY DENKER deposited correspondence, 
research notes, working papers, scripts, legal 
documents, and other papers (2,700 items), 
1951-81, relating chiefly to his writings for vari- 


in 1992 was a small collection of papers of screenwriter and 
hed here in 1942 with Mark Robson (eft) and Robert W 


ise (center), produc- 


ers of 7 he Cat People. From the Val Lewton Papers, Manuscript Division 


ous television and theater productions and his 
novels The Director (1970), The Kingmaker (1972), 
The Experiment (1976), The Actress (1978), and 
Error of Judgment (1979). A nev collection of cor- 
respondence, journals, film scripts, poetry, 
scrapbooks, and photographs (153 items), 1927- 
51, of novelist and screenwriter VAL LE'VTON 
was received in 1992, shortly after the division 
had acquired the papers of Lewton’s aunt, the 
legendary actress ALLA NAZIMOVA. 

The Nazimova Papers, which were described 
in the division’s 1991 acquisitions report, were 
augmented in 1992 by correspondence, scrap- 


books, newspaper clippings, reviews, programs, 
posters, photographs, and other papers (312 
items), 1907-53, concerning the actress’s career on 
the American stage and screen. Actor VINCENT 
PRICE donated correspondence, two film scripts, 
printed material, and photographs (300 items), 
1990-91, to his large collection of papers, which is 
scheduled to be processed and described in 1993. 
Also acquired was a letter (1 item), 1975, from 
stage and screen actress LILLIAN GISH to a Mr. 
Pruett, in which she identified Sir John Gielgud as 
“the most inspired actor” with whom she “ever 
had the privilege” of working. 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE 


rare addition (20 items), 1827-68, to the 
Asaweet FINLEY BREESE MORSE 

Papers enhanced the Manuscript 
Division's holdings relating to art and nine- 
teenth-century politics. Morse, a renowned por- 
trait painter and political activist, is probably 
best known for his development and successful 
promotion of the telegraph. The Library 
acquired the corpus of Morse’s papers in the 
1940s as a gift from his descendants. The addi- 
tion purchased in 1992 consists of eighteen let- 
ters written by Morse to his younger brother 
Sidney E. Morse, in which he discusses politics, 
finances, and investments, as well as his travels, 
commissions as a painter, observations on the 
telegraph, and thoughts on old age and death. 
Accompanying t’ ese letters were a photograph 
of an unidentified portrait, probably of Morse’s 
father, Jedidiah Morse, and a letter, 1855, from 
Benjamin Huger. 

Michael Biddle, the son of sculptor and mural- 
ist GEORGE BIDDLE, donated an important 
addition (170 items), 1909-73, of general corre- 
spondence, a sketch book, and diaries primarily 
relating to his father’s career as a Work Projects 
Administration (WPA) artist, the national direc- 
tor of the American Artists Congress, a member 
of the War Department Artists Committee, and a 
commissioner on the United States Fine Arts 
Commission. George Biddle—who was the 
brother of Francis Biddle, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt's attorney general—was a strong 


Architect and urban d 
here during an April 1960 interview, was a leading 
figure in the d t of urban pedestrian malls 
and suburban shopping centers in the United States. 
His newly acquired papers will be of interest to 
researchers studying environmental issues, urban 
and architecture in the decades immedia 

following World War II. From the U.S. News 
World Report Collection, Prints and Photographs 
Division (LC-U9-4256, frame 36) 


Victor Gruen, shown 


Work Projects Administration (WPA) artist and arts 
advocate George Biddle drew this portrait during a 
trip to Europe in ca. 1909-11, one of many drawings 
contained in a sketch book recently acquired. 
Reproduced with the permission of Michael Biddle. 
From the George Biddle Papers, Manuscript Division 


advocate of federal assistance for the arts, and 
his papers include letters from Presidents 
Roosevelt and Harry Truman as well as other 
United States and foreign government officials. 

Transferred from the Library’s Prints and 
Photographs Division was a letter (1 item), 1903, 
from Frederick Henry Evans, a London 
pher, to lithographer and etcher JOSEPH PEN- 
NELL regarding two photographs taken by Evans 
of Pennell’s friend, artist Aubrey Beardsley. The 
Prints and Photographs Division also transferred 
two letters, 1875, from Civil War photographer 
Mathew Brady to his nephew LEVIN C. HANDY, 
who was also a photographer. 

The division’s architectural holdings were 
increased by the receipt of a large and signifi- 
cant collection of correspondence, drawings, 
city plans, reports, subject files, financial papers, 
and scrapbooks (33,300 items), 1923-80, docu- 
menting the life and career of VICTOR GRUEN, 
an architect and urban designer of international 
fame, who was also a leading environmentalist. 
An Austrian refugee from Hitler's Anschluss, 
Gruen fled to the United States, where he 
played a major role in creating the suburban 
American landscape by pioneering the develop- 
ment of urban pedestrian malls and major shop- 
ping centers, such as Northland near Detroit 
and Southdale near Minneapolis. Other archi- 
tectural collections received last year include a 
small collection of papers (325 items), 1930-86, 
of DONALD D. WALKER, a student of Frank 
Lloyd Wright, and correspondence, subject files, 
research notes, newspaper clippings, and other 
materials (5,750 items), 1847-1977, gathered by 
Laura Wood Roper for her biography of land- 
scape architect FREDERICK LAW OLMSTED. 


SCIENCE AND MEDICINE 


anuscripts relating to the history of 
Meese and medicine were also 

received in 1992. Added to the 
GEORGE FERDINAND BECKER Papers was a 
printed report (1 item), 1903, of the Carnegie 
Institute of Washington’s Advisory Committee 
on Geophysics, containing several pages of 
handwritten notes by Becker, an engineer and 


physicist who had a long career with the United 
States Geological Survey. EDWARD LINDLEY 
BOWLES, one of the leading scientists of the 
twentieth century and recipient of a Presidential 
Medal of Merit for his pioneering research on 
microwave radar and his contributions to the 
Allied war effort, donated an addition (3,000 
items), 1922-91, to h‘s papers consisting of cor- 


respondence, photocopies of diaries, reminis- 
cences, transcripts of interviews, notes, articles, 
clippings, scrapbooks, memorabilia, and pho- 
tographs relating primarily to the invention of 
the telephone, the early history of the Bell 
System (American Bell Telephone Company), 
and to the development of radar technology 
during World War II. 

THOMAS ©. PAINE, former administrator of 
the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration (NASA) and president of the 
Northrop Company, donated before his death 
in May 1992 a group of correspondence, memo- 
randa, subject files, reports, financial papers, 
and printed and promotional material (3,500 
items), 1982-91, chiefly relating to his business 
interests. Mrs. Paine subsequently donated a 
much larger collection of ence, mem- 
oranda, and other papers (11,000 items), 
1986-91, relating tc her husband's professional 
career. Nobel Prize-winning chemist GLENN T. 
SEABORG also made several large additions 
(32,308 items), 1939-80, to the Library last year, 
including six volumes (nos. 5-6 and 9-12) of 
published journals and other papers generated 
while he was director of the Division of Nuclear 
Chemistry of the Radiation Laboratory (later 
Lawrence Berkeley Laboratory), University of 
California, Berkeley; two printed appendices tc 
the published journals kept while he was chair- 
man of the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission; and general correspondence, 


reports, speeches, and other manuscripts docu- 
menting his personal and professional activities. 
An architectural history (1 item), 1989, pre- 
pared for the Historic American Buildings 
Survey, of LUTHER BURBANK’s experimental 
ranch, Gold Ridge Farm, in Sebastopol, 
California, was added to the papers of this 
noted horticulturist ard plant breeder. Of pos- 
sible interest to oceanographers and marine 
is a journal (1 item), 1840-42, contain- 
ing the logs of two New England whaling 
ships. The first log details the voyage of the 
Margaret on her return trip, 16 August-14 
October 1840, from the Pacific to Newport, 
Rhode Island, under Master A. W. Dennis. The 
second log covers the voyage, 1 October 1841-3 
May 1842, of the York from Edgartown, 
Massachusetts, to the Northwest coast, under 
Master Samuel Pease. 


Anthropologist and linguist Mary Catherine 


Bateson, daughter of renowned anthropologists 
MARGARET MEAD and Gregory Bateson, 
deposited an important addition (6,000 items), 
1902-78, to her mother’s papers, consisting 
chiefly of Mead’s personal and family corre- 
spondence, writings, printed material, pho- 
tographs, and family papers. Correspondence 
with medical experts and public health officials 
abound in the papers of social worker JOHN 
ADAMS KINGSBURY, who was director of the 
New York Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor, 1911-14, and the New 
York City commissioner of public charities, 
1911-18. A recent addition (4,000 items), 1909- 
35, to the Kingsbury Papers consists of corre- 
spondence, speeches, articles, subject files, auto- 
ae oe notes, citations, photographs, and 


“Fecclcanatettest collections also figure 
prominently among the division’s 1992 acquisi- 
tions. Harold Blum and Elton Kaufmann both 
donated photocopies of letters (9 items), 1887- 
1991, written by or about SIGMUND FREUD, 
including one that discusses Freud's association 
with Morris Jacob Karpes. The Library pur- 
chased from PETER HELLER additional items 
for his collection, including correspondence, 

completed by former pupils, and 
other papers (500 items), 1928-88, relating to the 
Freudian-oriented Hietzing School in Vienna, 
Austria, founded by Dorothy Burlingham and 
Eva Rosenfeld. Heller attended the Hietzing 
School during his childhood while he was a 
patient of psychoanalyst Anna Freud, 
Sigmund’s daughter. An addition to the papers 
of LOUISE BATES AMES (500 items), 1951-92, 
child psychologist and author, consists mainly 
of her personal correspondence with family 
members and and her biographical 
writings on psychologist Arnold Gesell. 
ying the Ames manuscripts were two 
letters of Dr. Frances lig, Ames’s cofounder and 
codirector of the Gesell Institute of Child 
Development. Drafts and outlines of writings, 
seminar transcripts, reprints of articles, honors 
and tributes, printed material, and other papers 
(575 items), 1953-92, document the career of 
psychologist and civil rights advocate KEN- 
NETH BANCROFT 


CLARK. , psychia- 
trist and educator RUDOLPH DREIKURS is 
represented by an addition of 


writings, and obituary files (100 items), 1967-72. 


ARCHIVES AND 
RECORDS 


NAACP LEGAL DEFENSE AND EDUCATIONAL 
FUND RECORDS* 


The . . . Fund seeks to secure the equal 
rights guaranteed all citizens by the 
American Constitution. Nothing more, 


and nothing less. 


nation’s strongest collections for the study 
of the twentieth-century civil rights move- 
ment, and foremost among its holdings are the 
records of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People (NAACP) and 
its offshoot, the NAACP Legal Defense and 
Educational Fund, Inc., commonly known as 
the Fund or the LDF. In 1992 forty thousand 
new items were added to the Fund’s records, 
joining the original 1980 gift of eighty thousand 
items and the nearly one million items 
between 1989 and 1991. The Manuscript 
Division began the earliest accession 
of LDF records at the end of 1992. The success- 
ful completion of that project, coupled with the 
receipt of new materials, prompted the inclu- 
sion of an essay about the LDF in this report. 
The NAACP was formed in 1909, one year 
after the bloody Springfield, Illinois, race riots. 
Alarmed by the violence of these riots and eager 
to eradicate their underlying causes, a group of 
prominent white progressives united with 
members of the Niagara Movement, a black 
civil rights initiative begun in '905 by noted 
African-American scholar W. E. B. DuBois and 
other biack activists opposed to the more con- 


T= Manuscript Division has one of the 


servative policies of Booker T. Washington. The 
biracial gathering called for a conference of 
blacks and whites to discuss issues of racial vio- 
lence and discrimination. At this 1909 confer- 
ence the National Negro Committee was estab- 
lished, from which the NAACP emerged in 
May 1910. 

constitutional attorney, Moorfield Storey, as its 
first president, and DuBois was selected as pub- 
licity director and editor of the official publica- 
tion Crisis, the first issue of which appeared in 
November 1910. This publication proved instru- 
mental in fostering the development of a nation- 
al network of NAACP branches. 

From the beginning the NAACP stressed 
education, legislation, and litigation in its efforts 
to secure civil rights for blacks. After careful 
consideration the organization developed a 
strategy to disman*! ‘ "-™ Crow system brick 
by brick with a se...; .. cases demonstrating 
the unconstitutionality of race-based laws and 

treatment. Cases brought by the 

NAACP nullified laws relating to the 
ther clause (which allowed a person to 

vote only if his or her grandfather had done so), 


white-only primaries, and restrictive housing 


covenants. The organization also fought for 
equal justice before the courts, for equal educa- 
tional opportunities, and against wage differen- 
tials and labor-related crimes such as peonage. 
As the NAACP became more successful liti- 
gating discrimination suits and lobbying politi- 
cal groups, especially regarding antiiynching 
legislation, its activities came under close scruti- 
ny by the federal government. In 1939 the 
Treasury Department refused to grant tax 
exemptions for some NAACP donations. In 
response, the NAACP restructured its opera- 
tions and transferred its litigation and fund- 
raising activities to a newly formed member- 
ship corporation, the NAACP Legal Defense 
and Educational Fund, Inc., which was eligible 
to receive the same tax exemptions available to 


other nonprofit, nonpolitical charitable groups. 
In creating the Fund, the NAACP established a 
systematic means of obtaining regular income 
for its ever-growing legal program. Earlier in its 
history, the NAACP conducted special fund- 
raising campaigns for specific cases, or it relied 
on philanthropic lawyers to waive their legal 
fees. As the organization’s caseload increased, 
however, volunteer lawyers alone could not 
handle the work, and it was no longer feasible 
to raise money for each case individually. 
Moreover, membership dues could not be 
stretched to cover both the organization's 
increased legal fees and the costs of its expand- 
ing activities in other areas. Thus the Fund was 
created to litigate cases and to raise money 
exclusively for the legal program. 


Thurgood Marshall, chief counsel for the NAACP Legal Defense and Educational Fund (LDF), leaves federal 


court in Birmingham, Alabama, with Autherine Lucy 


, whose suit for admission to the University of Alabama 


sparked riots in 1956. From the NAACP Collection, Prints and Photographs Division (LC-USZ62-108276) 
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Marshall went to the Korean War battlefront in January 1951 to investigate combat conditions and the 
courts-martial brought against African-American soldiers in the newly integrated armed forces. He 
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Former special counsel for the NAACP, 
Thurgood Marshall, was named the executive 
director of the LDF in 1940, and Robert L. Carter, 
who later was general counsel of the NAACP, 
was appointed Marshall's key assistant in 1944. 
Although the Fund was, in Carter's words, “a 
separate legal entity” designed to function as a 
“subsidiary and instrumentality” of che 
NAACP, the relationship between the two orga- 
nizations was often fluid and always evolving, 
especially during the 1940s and 1950s.’ 

The LDF charter stated that the organization's 
mission was to render free legal aid to Negroes 
who suffer legal injustice because of their race 
or color and who cannot afford to employ legal 
assistance; to seek and promote educational 
opportunities for Negroes; and to conduct 
research and publish information on the status 
of the Negro in American life. The charter for- 
bade the Fund to engage in any “propaganda” 
activities “or other wise attempt to influence 
legislation.”* Budgets for the Fund and the 
NAACP were to remain separate. However, 
because the two groups shared office space and 
had interlocking boards of directors, separation 
was little more than a technicality, and both 
organizations came under further scrutiny by 
the government. 

As a result of the NAACP’s inability to 
demonstrate that the Fund was indeed a separate 
arm of the organization, the LDF moved its staff 
to separate office space in 1952, and in 1956 
replaced all its board members who also sat on 
the NAACP governing body. A 1954 letter from 
LDF attorney Constance Baker Motley demon- 
strates the Fund’s continued awareness of the 
careful investigation of its activities. Writing to 
Shirley Siegel, Motley remarked that she edited 
an article about the Fund, eliminating a “refer- 
ence to state and local legislation since our orga- 
nization is tax exempt and Mr. Marshall cannot 
advocate the adoption of legislation.”* The Fund 
also became concerned about charges that it 
incited law suits, and after 1955 it refused to take 
cases at the behest of branch and national officers 
of the NAACP. The Fund accepted cases only 


continued scrutiny of the Fund's activities failed 
to interfere significantly with the organization's 
success in court. Throughout the 1940s and 
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1950s, the Fund won landmark decisions, culmi- 
nating in its most notable victory, the Brown v. 
Board of Education of Topeka, Kansas decision, on 
17 May 1954. Chief Justice Earl Warren wrote 
the unanimous Supreme Court opinion order- 
ing the desegregation of public schools in the 
United States, stating in part: 

Today education is perhaps the most 

important function of the state and local 


doubtful that any child may reasonably be 
expected to succeed in life if he is denied 
the opportunity of an education. Such an 
opportunity, where the state has undertak- 
en to provide it, must be made available to 
all on equal terms.° 
Almost exactly one year later—on 31 May 1955— 
Justice Warren read another unanimous opinion 
requiring “good faith compliance at the earliest 
practicable date” to the provisions of Brown.* 

The LDF sponsored four of the five cases con- 
solidated in the Brown decision. In arguing 
before the Court, Marshall drew upon the col- 
lective wisdom of almost a half century of civil 
rights advocacy framed by attorneys and social 
scientists seeking equal justice for all 
Americans. At the time of the Brown decision, 
the Fund reported that it was handling hun- 
dreds of cases a year. Marshall himself 
appeared before the court thirty-two times, win- 
ning twenty-nine of the cases he argued. 

After Marshall was named a federal judge in 
1961, Jack a staff lawyer who began 
working with the Fund in 1949, became the 
LDF’s new executive director. Following 
Greenberg’s resignation in 1984, Julius 
Chambers, president of the board of directors, 
led the organization until 1992, when former 
deputy director Elaine R. Jones assumed control. 

In 1964 the Library of received the 
first installment of NAACP records, a collection 
now comprising more than two million items. 
These files include some LDF materials dating 
between 1939 and the early 1950s, which had 
been left behind when the LDF moved to new 
offices in 1952. Information about Marshall’s 
work as NAACP legal counsel and Baltimore 
branch representative in the 1930s may also be 
found in the records of the parent organization. 
The earliest accession of records donated by the 


As you know, the trial ia Tepeka, Kansas, will commen-e on 
June 25th. I have written to the Topeka, Kansas, Branch, and to 
the Kansas State Conference of Branches, telling then that we 
were attespting to secure a large musber of witnesses for this 
trial and requesting that they be prepared to finance the cost 
of this case. I have just recsived a letter fr the President 
of the Topeka, Kansas, Branch, whe advises ue that up to sow they 
have a total of $10.00, and thet they had not heard anything fros 
the Kansas State Conference of Branches, but that they ae con- 
tineing their efforts to raise money to finance this case. I 
should think that we would have to preceed on the assumption that 


the case will have to be handled from the National Office. 

So far, Jack has been successful in securing approximately 
10 witnesses, most of whom are from either Kansas City, Missouri, 
or the University of Kansas, which is im Laurence. These people 
will not be any great expense, because Topeka is apprexinstely 65 
siles from Kansas City. The ether persons are: 


Robert L. Carter tackled school segregation in Topeka, Kansas, while LDF colleagues litigated related cases in 
South Carolina, Virginia, and Delaware. Here, Carter discusses strategy with Marshall. Carter's assessment proved 
correct: the Supreme Court consolidated the cases under Brown v. Board of Education and ruled in 1954 that segrega 


To: Wr. Warshall fron Robert L. Carter -- 2 -- June 13, 1951 


Prof. ¥. 8. Brookover 

The Basic College 

Dept. of Social Science 

Michigan State College, BE. Lansing, Yichigan 


Miss Trager inforwed us today that she would be unable to co, #0 
that we do not conteaplate taking anyone from this area. 

Jack has several letters out, to which we have had no response, 
but for the most part they are to people in Indiana, Illinois, Iowa 
and Kansas. 

I should think that any of the people who accept, we ought 
to use thee if they can aake a contribution. 

The sore I think about this case, the sore iaportance I 
think it will have on ow sain objective of securing legal support 
for our attack on segregation. With the case being tried at the 
present time, it will either go te the Supreme Court at about the 
same time the South Carolina case goes to the Supreme Court; or, dy 
the time the SouthGerolina case reaches the “eprese Court, if we 
are successful in Topeka, we aay have a legal precedent in support 
of our position that segregation is unconstitutional. 

Our possibilities for winning here seem such better than they 
are in South Carolina, particularily in view of the fact that the 
statutes iavolved in this case are permissive and give cities 
of certain size in Kansas the right to erforce segregation, if they 
seo desire. Thus, the preseure for the aaintenance of the segre- 
gated systen is not as great as it would be in southern conmuni- 
ties. 

We have written Bledsoe; and all the witnesses asking thee 
to arrive in Kansas on Saterday or Sunday before the trial. We 


tion was unconstitutional. Two of a three-page memorandum, reproduced with permission of the NAACP 
Legal Defense and Educational Fund, Inc. From the Records of the NAACP Legal Defense and Educational Fund, 


Manuscript Division 
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LDF directly arrived at the Library in 1980. 
Spanning the years 1915-68, these records con- 
sist of office, subject, and case files, including a 
few—such as those relating to Josephine Baker's 
discriminatory treatment at the Stork Club in 
New York City and to the Detroit riots of 1943— 
that were removed from the NAACP’s offices 
when the Fund staff split off. 

The LDF office files received in 1980 docu- 
ment administrative matters and include corre- 
spondence with Marshall, Motley, Carter, 
Greenberg, and various regional Fund attor- 
neys. These files also chronicle the work of 
expert witnesses, the members of the 
Committee of Social Science Consultants and 
the Committee on Historical Development, who 
helped prepare the arguments for the Brown 
cases. Marshall's LDF records include corre- 
spondence, speeches, articles, and information 
about trips and speaking engagements. 

Subject files in the first accession include corre- 
spondence and reports on alphabetically arranged 
topics such as communism, crank letters, crime, 
discrimination, education, housing, immigration, 
juries, the Korean War, the Ku Klux Kian, labor, 
mob violence, police brutality, rape, riots, sit-in 
demonstrations, “soldier troubles,” teachers, 


involving 
ters such as all-white juries and forced confes- 
sions; election fraud; and local laws regarding 
domestic matters such as miscegenation. 
the Brown case files are not part of the 
LDF collection (they are in the NAACP 
records), there is much information relating to 
the case in the LDF administrative materials as 
well as in Marshall's files, the latter ich 
include a series of congratulat ae 
received after the decision. More than .. 3 
are represented in the first accession of LDF 
files. About 20 percent of the cases were 
ed in the 1940s, 70 percent in the 1950s, and 10 
percent in the 1960s. By category, education 
cases form the 
In its 1990-91 annual report, the LDF reaf- 
firmed its primary mission to litigate cases to 
alleviate the protiems of poor minorities in the 


areas of housing, health care, education, voting 
rights, fair employment, capital punishment, 
and the administration of criminal justice. The 
overwhelming majority of LDF records received 
by the Library in the late 1980s and early 1990s 
are case files reflecting the Fund's attempt to 
carry out its mission from the early 1960s 
through the late 1980s. The case files from the 
most recent additions have not been processed 
yet. It is hoped that administrative files and 
other materials will be donated at a later date. 
Related civil rights collect'cus in the 
Manuscript Division include the popers of indi- 
viduals such as Moorfield Storey, Soy Wilkins, 


Arthur Spingarn, Thurgood Marshall, William 
LePre Houston, Mary Church Terrell, and A. 
and the records of 


tions like the National Urban League, the 
Leadership Conference on Civil Rights, the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, and the 
Center for National Policy Review. 


* Collection is restricted. Information concern- 

ing access may be sought from the chief of the 
Division. 

1. Toward Equal Justice: The Story of the Work 
Carried on by the NAA.C.P. Legal Defense and 
Educational Fund (New York: NAACP Legal 
Defense and Educational Fund, [1955)]), 8. 
Copy available in Group II, Series K, 
Container 6, National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, Manuscript 
Division, Library of 

2.Robert Carter to Clarence Mitchell, 
“Memorandum on the Past, Present, and 
Proposed Future Relationship of the 
N.A.A.C.P. and the Legal Defense Fund,” 12 
Dec. 1961, Container 130, National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, 
Washington Bureau Papers, Manuscript 
— Library of Congress. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Constance Baker Motley to Shirley Adelson 
Siegel, 1954, Folder “Articles,” Container 44, 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People Legal Defense Fund 
Records, Manuscript Division, Library of 


Congress. 
5. Toward Equal Justice, 1. 
6. Ibid. 


dditions to other organizational archives 
were also received in 1992. Most numer- 
were the materials (170,337 items), 
1900-1992, added to the archives of the LIBRARY 
OF CONGRESS. These included Disbursing 
Office records relating to UNESCO; Optical Disk 
Pilot Program records; selected records relating to 
the creation of Machine-Readable Cataloging 
(MARC) extracted ‘rom the files of various divi- 
sions and offices; National Union Catalog 
Publication Project records; and miscellaneous 
records of the Budget Office, Collections Policy 
Office, Descriptive Cataloging Division, 
European Law Division, Geography and Map 
Division, Office of Descriptive Cataloging Policy, 
and Subject Cataloging Division. Also acquired 
were mounted photographic contact sheets 
depicting events at the Library in 1992; a guest 
book (with index), 1948-90, of the Librarian of 
Congress containing autographs of official visitors 
to the Library; a copy of the congressional reso- 
lution (1 item), 1814, authorizing the purchase of 
Thomas Jefferson's collection of books and man- 
; a key used to unlock the drawers of the 
card catalog in the Main Reading Room; a pam- 
phiet entitled Rules and Practice Governing Use and 
Issue of Books, 1932; a letter, 1939, to Librarian of 
Archibald MacLeish from President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt regarding a document 
analyzed by Vincent L. Eaton of the Library's 
Manuscript Division; and a letter, 1941, to Eaton 
from Supreme Court Justice Felix Frankfurter 
relating to the authorship of the document. 

Two additions were made to the records of the 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE (6,800 
items), 1950-87. The first consists of correspon- 
dence, memoranda, speeches, legislative materi- 


OTHER ORGANIZATIONAL ARCHIVES 


als, financial papers, printed materials, and other 
papers from the files of Washington Pureau direc- 
tor, Althea T. Simmons, and lees! officer, J. 
printed matter, audiotapes, and awards chiefly 
relating to the NAACP Southeastern Regional 
Office (comprising the states of Alabama, Ficrida, 
Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Tennessee) and to its director, Ruby 
Hurley. Complementing the NAACP records 
were two additions from the LEADERSHIP 
CONFERENCE ON CIVIL RIGHTS (4,200 items), 
1968-89, which included admin- 
istrative files, subject files, case files, press releas- 
es, newsletters, statements, memoranda, minutes 
of executive committee meetings, reports, testi- 
monies, clippings, and other 

Added to the records of the MORAL RE- 
ARMAMENT ORGANIZATION was a printed 
booklet (1 item), 1991, describing the dedication 
of an historic marker at the Pennsburg, 
Pennsy!vania, of Moral Re-Armament 
founder Frank Buchman and the acceptance of a 
bust of Buchman by his alma mater, 
College, Allentown, Pennsylvania. The VIET- 
NAM VETERANS MEMORIAL FUND donated 
reprints of articles, fact sheets, a calendar of 
events, and other promotional material (12 
items), 1992, commemorating the tenth anniver- 
sary of the construction in Washington, D.C., of 
the memorial wall honoring Vietnam veterans. 

Editorial correspondence (4,500 items), 
1971-83, was added to the records of the 
AMERICAN SCHOLAR, and correspondence, 
minutes, speeches, reports, programs, scripts, 
and other materials (550 items), 1970-91, were 

with the records of the GRIDIRON 

CLUB of Washington, D.C. 


REPRODUCTIONS 


In addition to the rich and varied collections 
of original manuscripts described elsewhere in 
this report, the Manuscript Division acquired an 
interesting assortment of microfilm collections. 
Of the 128 collections received in the division in 
1992, 17 (or approximately 13 percent) were on 
microfilm. Most of this microfilm was produced 
by commercial vendors, chiefly University 
Publications of America (UPA), from sources 
outside the Library. Although a variety of sub- 
jects are represented, the microfilm especially 
documents the history of women, African 
Americans, immigrants, and laborers, all areas 
of ever-growing scholarship. 

Historians of women will be interested in con- 
sulting the papers of suffragist and pacifist ADA 
LOIS JAMES (24 reels; 1816-1952) and the 
records of the WISCONSIN WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE ASSOCIATION (19 reels; 1892-1925) and 
the WOMEN’S CITY CLUB OF NEW YORK (24 
reels; 1916-80), all of which were reproduced on 
microfilm by UPA as part of its Grassroots 
Women’s Organizations Project of the series, 
Research Collections in Women's Studies. The James 
microfilm was reproduced from originals in the 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin in Madison. 
It includes correspondence, diaries, subject files, 
and family papers relating to woman suffrage, 

child and social welfare, birth control, 
World War I, and Wisconsin history. 

The Wisconsin Woman Suffrage Association 
(WWSA) microfilm was also reproduced from 
original records in the State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin. Included are reports, correspon- 
dence, minutes, press releases, newspaper clip- 
pings, and scrapbooks relating mainly to the 
period after 1913 when the Wisconsin Woman's 

Association (founded in 1882) merged 
with the Political Equality League to form the 


WWSA. The bulk of the records documents 
Theodora W. Youmans’s presidency of the asso- 
ciation between 1913 and 1919. 

The records of the Women’s City Club of 
New York were reproduced from originals in 
Hunter Coilege Library (City University of New 
York). The microfilm includes minutes of annu- 
al and special meetings and meetings of the 
board and of standing committees, calendars of 
events, publications, anniversary materials, 
legal documents, scrapbooks, and other records 
documenting the seventy-five-year history of 
the club, which was formed in 1915 to educate 
New York women about local politics and to 
improve the city’s quality of life by influencing 
the political process. 

African Americans and the civil rights move- 
ment are the focus of three other microfilm col- 
lections received in 1992 through copyright 
deposit from UPA. The papers of HORACE 
MANN BOND (98 reels; 1892-1972) and the 
records of the NATIONAL NEGRO CON- 
GRESS (94 reels; 1933-47) and the CIVIL 
RIGHTS CONGRESS (125 reels; 1940-52) were 
all reproduced as part of UPA’s series, Black 
Studies Research Sources. 

The Bond Papers were microfilmed from the 
originals in the library of the University of 
Massachusetts at Amherst. They consist of fami- 
ly papers, general correspondence, subject files, 
institutional files, and research files and writ- 
ings documenting the life and career of this 
noted African-American scholar and educator, 
who authored many important works on the 
education of blacks and minorities in the United 
States and Africe 

Correspondence, financial records, publica- 
tions, and Negro Labor Victory Committee 
records were among the files of the National 


A 
a 


In the first decade of the twentieth century, nearly seven million immigrants were processed through Ellis Island, 
a fraction of which are photographed here on the deck of a liner entering New York harbor in 1906. The experi- 
ences of immigrants passing through the island between 1904 and 1929 are documented in a series of oral history 
transcripts acquired by the Manuscript Division on microfilm in 1992. From the Prints and Photographs Division 


(LC-USZ62-11202) 


Negro Congress (NNC) reproduced from the 
originals in the New York Public Library 
Schomburg Center for Research in Black 
Culture. The NNC was formed in 1935 by politi- 
cal scientist Ralph J. Bunche and other black 
intellectuals who felt that the existing civil 
rights organizations did not reach the masses 
and were not doing enough during the 
Depression to promote the economic progress 
of African Americans. 

Also copied from originals at the Schomburg 
Center were case files, papers of William L. 
Patterson and the national office, publications, 
Communist Party USA files, and Citizens 
Emergency Defense Conference files of the Civil 
Rights Congress (CRC), a left-wing legal 
defense group founded shortly after World War 
Il to protect the basic constitutional rights of 


minorities and working-class Americans. The 
CRC disbanded in 1956 after repeated charges 
that it was a Communist front. 

A fourth microfilm acquisition of interest to 
researchers of African-American history is a set 
of ANTE-BELLUM SOUTHERN PLANTATION 
RECORDS (107 reels; 1683-1982; mostly 
1775-1865), which cc, sists of selections from 
the Southern Historical Collection, University of 
North Carolina Library, Chapel Hill. Included 
are diaries, journals, account books, and other 
papers relating to plantations in South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, and Louisiana. 

The history of immigration to the United 
States is documented in a new microfilm collec- 
tion, VOICES FROM ELLIS ISLAND (8 reels; 
1985-86) reproducing transcripts of oral history 
interviews with immigrants who were 


processed through Ellis Island from 1904 to 
1929 or with persons employed on Ellis Island 
during that period. The interviews were con- 
ducted by historians from AKRF, Inc., New 
York, New York, under the sponsorship of the 
National Park Service and the Statue of Liberty- 
Ellis Island Foundation. The microfilm was pro- 
duced in 1989 by UPA as part of its series, 
Research Collections in American Immigration. 
Labor historians will welcome the receipt of a 
microfilm edition of records relating to the 
AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF 
AMERICA (ACWA) (61 reels; 1910-70), selected 
and reproduced from the original union records 
held in the Labor Management Documentation 
Center, Martin P. Catherwood Library, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York. The ACWA was 


founded in 1914 when a group of labor leaders 
who had played instrumental roles in the suc- 
cessful 1910 Chicago clothing workers strike, 
broke with the United Garment Workers to 
form a new union. Part one of the microfilm 
consists of correspondence, 1910-70, of 
founders Sidney and Bessie (Abramovitz) 
Hillman; part two consists of Sidney Hillman’s 
papers relating to his activities as an adviser to 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt on New Deal 
issues and wartime government agencies; and 
part three consists of ACWA scrapbooks and 
press releases, 1910-61. The film, which is 
accompanied by a printed guide, was produced 
by UPA as part of its series, Research Collections 
in Labor Studies: The CIO and Industrial Unionism 
in America. 


Frederick Law Olmsted, Jr., was trained as a landscape architect by his famous father, whose most notable pro- 
jects included New York s Central Park, the United States Capitol grounds, the Biltmore Estate in Ashville, North 
Carolina, and the 1893 World's Pair. The Manuscript Division holds the personal papers of Frederick Law 
Olmsted, Sr., plus a larg collection of the records of the Olmsted Associates, Inc., the family firm that evolved 
from the business Olmste |, Sr., founded with Calvert Vaux in 1858. Many of the Olmsted Associates records were 
reproduced on microfilm | n 1992. From the Prints and Photographs Division 


Other commercial microfilm editions 
acquired in 1992 include DWIGHT D. EISEN- 
HOWER’s presidential office files (64 reels; 
1953-61) and transcripts of Eisenhower's meet- 
ings with legislative leaders (2 reels; 1952-60) 
copied from the originals in the Dwight D. 
Eisenhower Library, Abilene, Kansas, for UPA’s 
series, Research Collections in American Politics; 
selected records of the colonial archives of 
Texas created during the Spanish and Mexican 
periods and held in the BEXAR ARCHIVES (103 
reels; 1822-36) at the University of Texas in 
Austin; and the general correspondence of 
Henry Pelham, Duke of Newcastle (121 reels; 
1757-58), which was acquired from the British 
microfilming company, Harvester Microform, 
as part of its series on the PRIME MINISTERS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

Microfilm editions of Manuscript Division col- 
lections reproduced in 1992 through the preser- 


vation microfilming program include: the 
records of the landscape architect firm, OLM- 
STED ASSOCIATES (169 reels; 1863-1971); a 
State Department case file (no. 893.00, vol. 26) 
relating to OWEN LATTIMORE (1 reel; 1910-29), 
the noted scholar and political adviser who was 
accused by Senator Joseph McCarthy of being a 
Soviet agent and the architect of a successful plan 
to bring Mao Tse-tung to power in China; Gen. 
GEORGE S. PATTON ’s diary (1 reel) for the peri- 
od from 24 September 1942 to 5 March 1943; a set 
of letters from President THEODORE ROO- 
SEVELT to Col. Charles A. Lyon concerning the 
Roosevelt Memorial Association (1 reel; 1904-18); 
and the Walsh-Erickson scrapbooks from the 
papers of THOMAS JAMES WALSH (4 reels; 
1908-33), who represented Montana in the 
Senate from 1913 until his death in 1933, at which 
poin: John Edward Erickson was appointed to 
complete Walsh's last term. 


ACQUISITIONS 
1992 


isted below are the manuscript acquisi- 

tions of the Library of Congress that were 

added to the holdings of the Manuscript 
Division during 1992. The arrangement is 
alphabetical by collection title within the follow- 
ing classified scheme. 


1. PRESIDENTIAL PAPERS 
Il. OTHER PERSONAL PAPERS 
A. GENERAL HisToRY 
1. To 1860 
2. 1860-1900 
3. 1900-Present 
B. CULTURAL History 
C. History OF SCIENCE 
Il. SUBJECT COLLECTIONS 
IV. ARCHIVES AND RECORDS 
V. REPRODUCTIONS 


The following symbols appear in the table: 


In most instances, the number of items shown 
for a large acquisition is an approximation. 
Accession numbers of microfilm serve as shelf 
numbers. 


L PRESIDENTIAL PAPERS 


Eisenhower, Dwight D. Roosevelt, Theodore 
See same title (Reproductions) See same title (Reproductions) 
Harrison, Benjamin 
ALS, 1952. from Macy Lord Harrison to Basil iy ee 
ping, 1948 -_ ace Source: 
Source: Robert Taft, Jr., Cincinnati, Ohio 
B. L. Bogart, Hampton, N Category: G A 
Category: ’ Items: 75 
‘GA ' 
Items: 2 Accession: 20,633 
_— Van Buren, Martin 
Lincoln, Abral LS, 1860, to Mason Brothers publishing firm 
ALS (photocopy), 1861, to Mesers. Williams and SUI: 
’ , to . 
Source: Category: 
James O. Hall, McLean, Va. Items: 1 
Mrs. Harry A. Alburger, Bethesda, Md. Accession: 20,618 
Category: G A 
Items: 2 


Accession: 20,651 and 20,749 


Il. OTHER PERSONAL PAPERS 


1. To 1860 Black, Jeremiah S. 


Papers, 1837-82 
Adams, Samuel Source: 
ALS (photocopy), 1780, from Thomas Paine Catherine Barnes, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Source: Category: P A 
Stuart Goldman, Randolph, Mass. Items: 72 
Category: G A Accession: 20,654 
Items: 1 
Accession: 20,622 Carey, Mathew 
See William Eustis (Personal Papers—General 
Aate-bellum southern plantations History—To | 460) 
See same title (Reproductions) 
Clymer, George 
Austin, James T. ALS (and typescript copy), 1791, to Harry Clymer 
See Elbridge (Personal Papers—General Source: 
History—To 1 Walter R. Benjamin Autographs, Hunter, N.Y. 
Category: P A 
Banks, Nathaniel P. Items: 2 
See Letitia T. Howe (Subject Collections) Accession: 20,617 


61 


Joseph Rubinfine, West Palm Beach, Fila. 
Category: P A 
Items: 1 
Accession: 20,653 


Eustis, William 
ALS, 1814, to Mathew Carey 
Source: 


University Archives, University Stamp Co., 


Conn. 
Category: P A 
Items: 1 
Accession: 20,647 


French, Benjamin B. 

Family papers, 1778-1940 
Source: 

Peter S. French, Chester, N.H. 
Category: G A 
Items: 100 
Accession: 20,598 


, Elbridge 
ALS, 1813, to James T. Austin 
Source: 
Joseph Rubinfine, West Palm Beach, Fla. 
Category: P A 
Items: 1 
Accession: 20,592 


Goodrich, Chauncey 
See William soo (Personal Papers—General 
History—To 1 


Wis. 1703, tcrunidentified pervone 


Source: 
Diana J. Rendell, Waban, Mass. 
Category: P A 
Items: 3 
Accession: 20,781 


Levisee, Aaron Burton 


and York 
Logs and journals of whaleships, 1838-42 
Source: 
Edward J. Lefkowicz, Fairhaven, Mass. 
Category: P N 
Items: 1 vol. (3 items) 
Accession: 20,716 


Morse, Samuel Finiey Breese 
Papers, 1827-68 
Source: 
Samuel A. Freas, Annapolis, Md. 
Category: P A 
Items: 20 
Accession: 20,616 


Paine, Thomas 
See Samuel Adams (Personal Papers—General 


History—To 1860) 


Palmer-Loper families 
Papers, 1667-1972 
Source: 
Harriet B. and Malcolm F. Brown, Groton, Conn. 
Category: G A 
Items: 3,180 
Accession: 20,792 


Wendell 
1856, to unidentified 
Source: 
Richard A. Basler, irvine, Calif. 
Category: P A 
Items: 1 
Accession: 20,593 


Roberdeau, Daniel 
Letterbook, 1767-91 
Source: 
Estate of Florence S. Berryman via Jerrold Scoutt, 
Jr., Washington, D.C. 
Category: GN 
Items: 1 
Accession: 20,707 


Salter, William D. 
Papers, 1804-69 
Source: 
Naval Historical Foundation, Washington, D.C. 
Category: D N 
Items: 150 
Accession: 20,764 


See same title (Personal Papers—General History— 
1900-Present) 


Black, Jeremiah S. 
aS 
o 


Brady, Mathew 
See Levin C. Handy (Personal Papers—Cultural 
History) 


Derrick, Henry Clay 
Papers, 1875-78 
Source: 
Clarence Derrick, Gainesville, Fla. 
Category: G A 
Items: 16 
Accession: 20,599 


i Anderson 
(photocopy), 1869, to George H. T. Greer 
Source: 


T. Keister Greer, Rocky Mount, Va. 
Category: G A 
Items: 1 
Accession: 20,635 


Foote, Andrew H. 
Commission, 1862 
Source: 
Madilyn E. Upton, Virginia Beach, Va. 
Category: G A 
Items: 1 


Accession: 20,727 


French, Benjamin B. 
See same title (Personal Papers—General History— 
To 1860) 
Greer, George H. T. 


See Jubal Anderson Early (Personal Papers— 
General History 1860-1900) 


Handy, Levin C. 
See same title (Personal Papers—Cultural History) 


Biandy, William H. P. 
Papers, 1913-77 
Source: 
Naval Historical Foundation, Washington, D.C. 
Category: DN 
Items: 425 
Accession: 20,688 


oe benjamin Harrison (Pretidential Papers) 


Bond, Horace Mann 
See same title (Reproductions) 


Boorstin, Daniel J. 
See same title (Personal Papers—Cultural History) 


Brent, Charles Henry 
Papers, 1991 

Source: 

Category: G A 

Ite, 5:1 

Accession: 20,734 


Carter, Robert Lee* 
Papers, 1968-91 
Source: 
Robert L. Carter, New York, N_Y. 
Category: G N 
Items: 107 
Accession: 20,775, 20,778, and 20,782 


Clark, Kenneth Bancroft 
See same title (Personal Papers—History of Science) 


Dodd, Martha 

Photographs, 1930: 
Source: 

Rosemary Yardley, Greensboro, N.C. 
Category: G A 


French, Benjamin B. 
ee ee 
o 


Gertz, Elmer* 

Papers, 1989-92 
Source: 

Elmer Gertz, Chicago, Il. 
Category: G A 
Items: 6,000 
Accession: 20,597, 20,657, ana 20,738 


Goldberg, Arthur J. 
Papers, 1953-87 
Source: 
Robert S. Goldberg, Anchorage, Alaska 
Category: G A 
Items: 9,000 
Accession: 20,760 


Graham, Fred P.* 
Papers, 1982-90 
Source: 


Fred Graham, Washington, D.C. 
Category: G A 
Items: 1,550 
Accession: 20,793 


Harrison, Mary Lord 
See Benjamin Harrison (Presidential Papers) 


Hewitt, H. Kent 
Papers, 1903-62 
Source: 
Naval Historical Foundation, Washington, D.C. 
Category: DN 
Items: 1,400 
Accession: 20,687 


James, Ada Lois 
See same title (Reproductions) 


Johnson, Frank Minis* 
Papers, 1955-86 
Source: 
Frank M. Johnson, Montgomery, Ala. 
Category: G A 
Items: 2,500 
Accession: 20,604 


Papers, 1942-91 


Source: 
Estate of Irving R. Kaufman via Bernard 
Finkelstein, New York, N.Y. 
Category: G N 
Items: 60,000 
Accession: 20,715 


Keller, Helen 
See same title (Personal Papers—Cultural History) 


Kingsbury, John Adams 
Papers, 1909-35 
Source: 


Virginia Hyatt, Bearsville, N.Y. 
Category: G A 
Items: 4,000 
Accession: 20,756 


Kowalski, Frank 
Papers, 1958-61 
Source: 
Richard Lowitt, Norman, Okla. 
Category: G A 
Items: 8 
Accession: 20,625 


Lattimore, Owen 
See same title (Reproductions) 


Levisee, Aaron Burton 


Papers, 1961-91 


Source: 
Thurgood Marshall, Washington, D.C. 
Category: G A 
Items: 47 800 
Accession: 20,608 


Meyer, Cord” 
Paper., 1990 
Source: 
Cord Meyer, Washington, D.C. 
Category: G A 
Items: 100 
Accession: 20,705 


Miller, William Gardner 


Papers, 1903-04 
Source: 
Naval Historical Foundation, Washington, D.C. 
Category: DN 
Items: 50 
Accession: 20,765 


Moore, John Bassett 
Papers, 1904-14 
Source: 


Edwin C. Hoyt, Berkeley, Calif. 
Category: G A 
Items: 18 
Accession: 20,579 


Morgenthau, Hans Joachim 
Papers, 1938-78 
Source: 
Matthew Morgenthau, Chicago, Ill. 
Category: G A 
Items: 500 
Accession: 20,774 


Source: 
Bayard Rustin Pund, New York, N.Y. 


Category: G A 

Items. 26 

Accession: 20,725 
Smith 


Simpson, 
Papers, 1916-91 
Source: 


Stimson, Ralph 
Papers, 1924-61 
Source: 
Mrs. Ralph H. Stimson, Falls Church, Va. 
Category: G N 
Items: 14,000 
Accession: 20,783 


Streit, Clarence K.* 
Papers, 1920-82 
Source: 
Mrs. Clarence K. Streit via Streit Hovey and 
Jeannette Robatyn, New York, N.Y. 
Category: G A 
Items: 12,300 
Accession: 20,714 


Taft, Robert* 


Papers, 1933-91 
Source: 

Robert Taft, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Category: D A 
Items: 23,750 
Accession: 20,658 and 20,665 


Vann, John Paul 
Vann-Sheehan papers, 1964-75 


Source: 
Peter Braestrup, Washington, D.C. 
Category: G A 
Items: 3,608 
Accession: 20,784 


Walsh, Thomas James 
See same title (Reproductions) 


ay me og A 
Source: 


James E. Nicholson, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Category: G A 
Items: 1 
Accession: 20,606 


B. CULTURAL HISTORY 


Gruen, Victor 
Papers, 1923-80 
Source: 
Mrs. Victor Gruen, Vienna, Austria 


Library of Congress, Prints & aphs 
Photograp 


Category: G/T N 
Items: 33,300 


, Levin C. 
ALSS, 1875, from Mathew Brady 


Source: 
Library of Congress, Prints and a 
Photographs 


Category: T A 
Items: 2 
Accession: 20,717 


Hemingway, Ernest 
Papers, 1938 
Source: 
LC Copyright Drama Collection 
Category: T A 
Items: 1 
Accession: 20,776 


TLS, 1943, to Albert Johannsen photograph 
1 to and of 
Keller, n.d. 


Source: 
Main Street Pine Books & Manuscripts, Galena, Ill. 
Category: P A 
Items: 2 
Accession: 20,746 


Lewton, Val 
Papers, 1927-51 
Source: 


Val Edwin Lewton, Washington, D.C. 


Category: G A 
Items: 153 


Mrs. Bernard Malamud, New York, N.Y 
Category: G A 
Items: 1 000 
Accession: 20,595 


McCormick, Ken 

Papers, 1930-92 
Source: 

Ken McCormick, New York, N_Y. 
Category: G A 
Items: 4,003 
Accession: 20,536, 20,706, and 20,752 


Michener, James A." 

Journals and financial papers, 1990-92 
Source: 

james A. Michener, St. Petersburg Fla. 
Category: D A 
Items. 3 
Accession: 20,698 and 20,779 


Nazimova, Alla* 
Papers, 1907-53 and undated 


Source: 
—-= Motion Picture, Broadcasting 
Sound Division 
tasn Loutse Kine. Washington, D.C. 
Val Edwin Lewton, Washington, D.C. 

Category: T/G A 
Items: 312 
Accession: 20,668, 20,693, and 20,789 


Olunsted, Frederick Law 

Papers, 1847-1977 
Source: 

Laura Wood Roper, Washington, D.C. 
Category: G A 
Items: 5,750 
Accession: 20,684 and 20,699 


Pennell, joseph 
ALS, 1903, from Frederick Henry Evans 


Source: 
Library of Congress, Prints and Photographs 
Division 


Category: T A 
Items: 1 
Accession: 20,769 


Price, Vincent 
Papers, 1990-91 


Rand, Ayn 
Photographs, n.d. 
Source: 
Estate of Ayn Rand via Michael S. Berliner, Marina 
del Rey, Calif. 
Category: C A 
lhems: 2 
Accession: 20,772 


Roberts, Benjamin J :tus 
Family papers, 1858-1928 
Sevrce: 
Mrs. Clarence H. Zahniser, Rochester, N.Y. 
Category: G A 
Items: 150 
Accession: 20,662 


Roth, Philip* 
Papers, 1981-92 
Source: 
Philip Roth, New York, N.Y. 
Category: D A 
Items: 900 
Accession: 20,791 


Category: D A 
Items: 75 
Accession: 20,718 


Vonnegut, Kurt 
Papers, 1990-91 
Source: 
Kurt Vonnegut, Sagapanak, N.Y. 
Category: D A 
Items. 9 
Accession: 20,773 


Walker, Doaald D. 
Papers, 1930-86 
Li of C Pri 
, Prints and 2 
brary ongress Photographs 


Category: TN 
Items: 325 


Accession. 20,695 


Whitman, Walt Wister, Owen 


Unsigned manuscript fragment, nd. Papers, 1908 
Source: Source: 
Lionheart Autographs, New York, N_Y. Main Street Fine Books & Manuscripts, Galena, Ill. 
Category: P A Category: P A 
Items. | Items: 5 
Accession: 20,619 Accession: 20,767 
C. HISTORY OF SCIENCE 
Ames, Louise Bates Dreikurs, Rudolf 
Papers, 1951-92 Papers, 1967-72 
Source: Source: 
Louise Bates Ames, New Haven, Conn. Robert L. Powers, Chicago, IIL 
Category: G A Category: G A 
Items. 500 Items: 100 
Accession: 20,737 Accession: 20,680 
Becker, G. F 
Printed report with handwritten annotations, 1903 See same title (Subject Collections) 
Source. 
C. A. Elliot, Cambridge, Mass. Heller, Peter 
Category: G A Papers 1928-88 
Items. | Source: 
Category: P A 
Bowles, Edward Items: SOO 
Papers, 1922-91 Accession: 20,675 
Source: 
Edmund A. Bowles, Falls Church, Va. Mead, 
Category: G A Papers, ca. 1902-1978 
Items: 3,000 Source: 
Category: D A 
Burbank, Luther Items. 6,000 
Historic American Buildings survey report, 1989 Accession: 20,689 
Source 
Renee Feliciano, Santa Rosa, Calif Paine, Thomas 0." 
Category: G A Papers, 1982-91 
Items 1 Source: 
Accession: 20,627 —s Paine, Santa Monica, 
Clark, Kenneth Bancroft Category: G A 
Papers, 1953-92 Items: 14,500 
Source Accession: 20,615 and 20,786 
Portsmouth, N.H. 
Kenneth B Hastings-on-Hudson, N.Y Seaborg, Glenn Theodore’ 
Category: G A Papers, 1939-90 
Items: 575 Source: 
Accession: 20,682 and 20,761 Glenn T. Seaborg, Berkeley, Calif 
Category: G A 
Items: 32,308 


Accession: 20,626, 20,650, 20,673, 20,713, 20,724, and 
20,770 


IIL 


SUBJECT COLLECTIONS 


Black history collection 
Papers, 1844-63 
Source: 
East Coast Books, Wells, Maine 
Abraham Lincoln Book Shop, Chicago, Ill. 
Remember When Antiquities, Acton, Maine 
Category: P A 
Items: 5 
Accession: 20,748, 20,750, and 20,768 


Canal Zone Museum Panama Collection 
Records, ca. 1880-1954 


Source: 
Library of Congress, Hispanic Division 
Category: T A 
Items: 3,900 
Accession: 20,77 1 


Freud, Sigmund 
Sigmund Freud Collection, 1887-1991 
Source: 
Harold P. Blum, Rosyln Estates, N.Y. 
Elton N. Kaufmann, Naperville, Ill. 
Category: G A 
Items: 9 
Accession: 20,605, 20,620, and 20,694 


Howe, Letitia T. 

ALsS, 1824 and 1833, from Caleb Cushing to 
Samuel E. Sewall and Gorham Parsons; and ALS, 
1853, from Nathaniel P. Banks to Cushing 

Source: 
Letitia T. Howe, New York, N_Y. 
Category: G A 
Items: 4 
Accessior:: 20,594 


of Congress. Copyright Office 
Ms. plays, 1866-1937 
Source: 
Library of Congress. General Collections 
Category: T A 
Items: 700 
Accession: 20,696 
Panama Canal 


See Canal Zone Library-Museum Panama Collec- 
tion (Subject Collections) 


United States Historical Society 
Oral history interviews, 1983-91 
Source: 


United States Capitol Historical Society, 


Items: 4 
Accession: 20,710, 20,711, and 20,763 


IV ARCHIVES AND RECORDS 


Amalgamated Workers of America 
See same title (Reproductions) 


Americzn Scholar 
Records, 1971-83 


Source: 
Phi Beta Kappa Society, Washington, D.C. 
Category: G A 
Items: 4,500 
Accession: 20,610 


Bexar Archives 
See same title (Reproductions) 


Canal Zone Library-Museum Panama Coilection 
See same title (Subject Collections) 


Civil Rights Congress (U.S.) 
See same title (Reproductions) 


Gridiron Club (Washington, D.C.)* 
Records, 1970-91 
Source: 
Gridiron Club via James Free, Washington, D.C. 


Category: G A 
Items: 550 
Accession: 20,660 and 20,744 


Great Britain. Prime Minister 
See same title (Reproductions) 


Conference on Civil Rights 
Records, 1968-89 
Source: 
Conference on Civil Rights, Washing- 

ton, D.C. 
Category: G A 
Items: 4,200 
Accession: 20,611 and 20,697 


 Ractede, 1900-1992 


Source: 

Library of Congress Collections Policy Office, 
Collections Services, Decimal Classification 
Division, and Division, Information 
Technology Services, Office of Descriptive 
Cataloging , Office of the Librarian, 
of Services, and Public Affairs Office 

Doris Washington, D.C. 

Elissa Washington, D.C. 


Accession: 20,602, 20,603, 20,612, 20,629, 20,630, 20,631, 
20,632, 20,637, 20,646, 20,648, 20,649, 20,652, 
20,661, 20,064, 20,670, 20,674, 20,702, and 20,733 


"Ser came tte fabject Collections) 


Moral Re-Armament 
Printed booklet, [1991] 
Source: 
Geoffrey C. K. Pugh, Washington, D.C. 
Category: G A 
Items: 1 
Accession: 20,701 


NAACP Defense and Educational Fund" 
Records, 1970s-80s 
Source: 
NAACP Legal Defense and Educational Fund, 
New York, N.Y. 


Category: G A 
Items: 40,000 
Accession: 20,759 


Records, 1950-87 
Source: 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, W Bureau, Washing- 


ton, D.C., and National Headquarters, New 
York, N.Y. 


Category: G A 
Items: 6,800 
Accession: 20,691 and 20,758 


National Congress (U.S.) 
See same title (Reproductions) 
Olmsted Associates 
See same title (Reproductions) 


Panama Canal 
See Canal Zone Library-Museum Panama Collec- 
tion (Subject Collections) 


Resolution, 1814 
Source: 
Deputy Librarian of Congress 
Category: T A 
Items: 1 
Accession: 20,601 
United States. Congress. Senate. Historical Office 
See same title (Subject Collections) 
Vietnam Veterans Memorial Fund 
Records, 1992 
Source: 
Vietnam Veterans Memorial Fund, Washington, 
DC. 
Category: G A 
Items: 12 
Accession: 20,709 
Voices from Ellis island 
See same title (Reproductions) 
Wisconsin Woman Suffrage Association 
See same title (Reproductions) 


Women’s Club of New York 
See same title (Reproductions) 


Vv. REPRODUCTIONS 


| 
\4 . 


ated Clothing Workers of America 


Location: 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. 
Reels: 107 
Accession: 20,229.1a 


Bexar Archives 

Records, 1822-36 
Location: 

University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 
Reels: 103 


Location: 

University of Massachusetts, Amherst, Mass. 
Reels: 98 
Accession: 20,740 


- Civil Rights (U.S) 
Records, 1940~ 
New York Public Library, Sc Center for 
Research in Black Culture, New York, N.Y. 
Reels: 125 
Accession: 20,728 


Eisenhower, Dwight D. 
Office files, 1953-61, and meetings with legislative 
leaders, 1952-60 
Location: 
Dwight D. Eisenhower Library, Abilene, Kans. 
Reels: 66 
Accession: 20,742 and 20,743 


Great Britain. Prime Minister 
Papers of the prime ministers of Great Britain, 
1757-58 
Location: 
British Library, London, England 
Reels: 121 
Accession: 20,641 


James, Ada Lois 
Papers, 1816-1952 
Location: 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis. 
Reels: 24 
Accession: 20,644 


Lattimore, Owen 
Papers, 1910-29 
Location: 
i Archives and Records Service, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Reels: 1 
Accession: 20,336.1 


National Negro Congress (U.S.) 
Records, 1933-47 
Location: 
New York Public Library, Schomburg Center for 
Research in Black Culture, New York, N.Y. 


Reels: 94 
Accession: 20,726 


Olmsted Associates 
Records, 1863-1971 
Location: 
Library of Congress 
Reels: 169 
Accession: 20,112.6, 20,112.7, and 20,112.8 


Patton, George S. 
Papers, 1942-43 

Location: 
Library of Congress 

Reels: 1 

Accession: 20,613 


Roosevelt, Theodore 
Papers, 1904-18 
Location: 
Unknown 
Reels: 1 
Accession: 20,607 


Walsh, Thomas James 
Thomas James Walsh and John Edward Erickson 
papers, 1908-33 
Location: 
Library of Congress 
Reels: 4 
Accession: 20,512 


Wisconsin Woman 
Records, 1892-1925 

Location: 
— Society of Wisconsin, Madison, 

Reels: 19 

Accession: 20,643 


Association 


Women’s City Club of New York 
Records, 1916-80 
Location: 
Hunter College Library, City University of New 
York, New York, N.Y. 
Reels: 24 
Accession: 20,642 


MANUSCRIPT DIVISION 
PUBLICATIONS 


GENERAL CATALOGS AND ACQUISITION REPORTS 


Master Record of Manuscript Collec- 
tions serves as the basic guide to the divi- 
sion’s collections. It consists of Master 
Record I, a brief checklist of all collections in the 
division's custody, and Master Record II, a 
more comprehensive catalog containing sum- 
mary descriptions of collections and an index to 
the names and key terms cited in these descrip- 
tions. either Master Record I nor II has been 
published, but copies are available in reading 
rooms throughout the Library. In addition, 
Master Record II may be accessed on-line 
through the Library's MUMS system. Published 
lists and descriptions of the division's holdings 
include the following: 


U.S. Library of Congress. Handbook of Manuscripts. 
Washington, 1918. 750 pp. This volume is a com- 
prehensive, thoroughly indexed guide to those col- 
lections in the division's custody at the time of its 
publication. Although now much out of date, the 
1918 Handbook, as it is known, provides useful 
descriptions of many of the collections received in 
the division's early decades. 


74 


. List of Manuscript Collections in the Library of 
Congress to July 1931. Compiled by Curtis W. 
Garrison. Washington, 1932. (Reprinted by the 
Library from the American Historical Association, 
Annual Report, 1930, vol. 1, pp. 123-249.) Updates 
the 1918 Handbook. 


—— —. List of Manuscript Collections Received in the 
Library of Congress July 1931 to July 1938. Compiled 
by C. Percy Powell. Washington, 1939. (Reprinted 
by the Library from the American Historical 
Association, Annual Report, 1937, vol. 1, pp. 115-45.) 
Updates the 1918 Handbook and the Garrison list. 


. Annual Report of the Librarian of Congress. 
Washington, 1897 to date. See especially those 
reports of manuscript acquisitions for the period 
from July 1938 to July 1943 to fill the gap between 
the Powell list and the Quarterly Journal. 


———. Quarterly Journal of the Library of Congress. 
Ww 1943-83. (Prior to 1964 titled Quarterly 
Journal of Current Acquisitions.) Contains lists of 


manuscript acquisitions and articles about specific 
collections. 


———. Manuscript Division. Library of Congress 
Acquisitions: Manuscript Division. Washington, 1981 


to date. Describes acquisitions annually beginning 
with the calendar year 1979. 


PUBLISHED REGISTERS OF PERSONAL PAPERS 


ince about 1950, registers have been pre- 
to describe and facilitate the use of 
the larger collections in the Manuscript 
Division. More than sixteen hundred registers 
have been prepared and are available for 
research use in the reading room. Although reg- 
isters occasionally vary in format according to 
the nature of the collection, most include infor- 
mation on the of the collection, a 
scope and content note, brief biographical 
details about the person or family covered, a 
description of the various series or groups of 
manuscripts in the collection, and a container 
list. The container list normally describes the 
contents by folder title. A few registers contain 
partial or complete name indexes to the corre- 
contained in the collection. 
Beginning in 1958, a limited number of regis- 
ters have been selected for publication each year. 
They are printed in small editions, and single 
copies are distributed free of charge to libraries 
on request. Distribution to individuals is neces- 
sarily limited and is designed to acquaint a 
scholar with the nature of a collection prior to a 
research trip or to facilitate a photoduplication 
order. Listed below are the collections for which 
registers have been published. The abbreviation 
NHF indicates that the papers are part of the 
Naval Historical Foundation Collection. 


Carl William Ackerman 

Alaskan Russian Church Archives (published by 
Alaskan Division of Libraries and Museums) 

Nelson W. Aldrich 

Frederick Lewis Allen (out of print) 


Henry T. Allen 


AND ORGANIZATIONAL RECORDS 


Minnie Maddern Fiske (out of print) 
Felix Frankfurter (rev. ed.) 


William Gibbs McAdoo 

Samuel McGowan (NHF) 

John Forsyth Meigs (NHF) 

George Fort Milton 

Merrill Moore 

Henry Croskey Mustin (NHF) 

National American Woman Suffrage Association 

National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, vol. 1 

National Urban League, vol. 1 

National Urban League, Southern Regional Office 


Cornelius Marius Schoonmaker (NHF) 

Carl Schurz 

Thomas Oliver Selfridge, Jr. (NHF) 

Thomas Oliver Selfridge, ©. (NHF) 

David Foote Sellers (NHF) 

John Franklin Shafroth (NHF) 

John Shaw (NHF) 

Philip H. Sheridan (out of print) 

William T. Sherman (rev. ed.) 

Robert Wilson Shufeldt (NHF) 

Montgomery Sicard (NHF) 

William Sowden Sims (NHF) (out of print) 

Elliot Snow (NHF) 

William Harrison Standiey (NHF) 

Harlan Fiske Stone 

Charles Pelot Summerall 

Montgomery Meigs Taylor (NHF) 

Morrison R. Waite 

John Grimes Walker (NHF) 

Earl Warren 

Booker T. Washington (out of print; collection 
reprocessed and register superseded) 

John Crittenden Watson (NHF) 

Roger Welles (NHF) 

Wallace H. White 

William Allen White 

Owen W ister 

Robert W. Woolley 

Wilbur and Orville Wright 


PRESIDENTIAL PAPERS INDEXES 


n addition to registers, name indexes to the 
correspondence and writings in the division's 
twenty-three presidential collections have 
been published. Within each index, every item is 
listed by name of writer or recipient, together 


needed, a list of subject and legal case files. With 
the exception of the Garfield and Wilson guides, 
all of the indexes are out of print. 
Copies of them, however, are available in many 


federal depository libraries throughout the nation 


and in the more than one hundred research 
libraries in this country and abroad which have 
purchased copies of the presidential microfilm. 
The Manuscript Division also makes available 
through the interlibrary loan system a microfilm 
edition that includes all of the presidential index- 
es. Listed below are the presidential collections 
for which indexes were An index was 

not published for the Martin Van Buren Papers, 
because the Library's comprehensive 1910 calen- 
dar of those papers was considered an effective 
finding aid to the microfilm edition. 


James A. Garfield James Monroe 
Ulysses S. Grant Franklin Pierce 
Benjamin Harrison James K. Polk 
William Henry Harrison Theodore Roosevelt 
Andrew Jackson William H. Taft 
Thomas Jefferson Zachary Taylor 
Andrew Johnson John Tyler 
Abraham Lincoln Martin Van Buren 
James Madison George Washington 
William McKinley Woodrow Wilson 
CALENDARS 
first type of finding aid published by Ford, Worthington C., comp. List of the Benjamin 
the Manuscript Division in the early part Franklin Papers in the Library of Congress. 
| of this century was the calendar, which Washington, 1905. 322 pp. 
Satna Guieentes nue etlien 0 adltation ————~ Es of Ge Vermen- Cg Stemmsanyee G2 Ge 


Most of the calendars listed below are no longer 
in print, but copies of them may be found in the 
Manuscript Division Reading Room and in acad- 
emic and research libraries throughout the 
United States. 


Clemence, Stella R., comp. The Harkness Collection in the 
Library of Congress. Washington, 1932-36. 2 vols. 


Feamster, Claudius N., comp. Calendar of the Papers of 
John Jordan Crittenden. Washington, 1913. 335 pp. 


Fitzpatrick, John C., comp. Calendar of the 
Correspondence of George Washington, Commander in 
Chief of the Continental Army, with the Continental 
Congress. Washington, 1906. 741 pp. 


——.. Calendar of the Correspondence of George Wash- 
ington, Commander in Chief of the Continental Army, 
with the Officers. Washington, 1915. 4 vois. 


. Lisi of the Washington Manuscripts from the 
Year 1592 to 1775, Prepared from the Original 


Manuscripts in the Library of Congress. Washington, 
1919. 137 pp. 


Library of Congress. Washington, 1904. 148 pp. 


———. Papers of James Monroe, Listed in Chronulogical 
Order from the Original Manuscripts in the Library of 
Congress. Washington, 1904. 114 pp. 


Friedenwald, Herbert, comp. A Calendar of 
Washington Manuscripts in the Library of Congress. 
Washington, 1901. 315 pp. 


Leech, W. R., comp. Calendar of the Papers of Franklin 
Pierce. Washington, 1917. 102 pp. 


Lincoln, Charles H., comp. A Calendar of John Paul 
Jones Manuscripts in the Library of Congress. 


Washington, 1903. 316 pp. 


———. Naval Records of the American Revolution, 1775- 
1788, Prepared from the Originals in the Library of 
Congress. Washington, 1906. 549 pp. 


West, Elizabeth H., comp. Calendar of the Papers of 
Martin Van Buren. Washington, 1910. 757 pp. 


SUBJECT BIBLIOGRAPHIES, GUIDES, 


periodically published 
sponsored the publication of other guides and 
indexes, many of which are listed below. Most 
of these publications are available from either 
the Library or the Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402. Reference copies may 
also be found in the Manuscript Division 


Reading Room. 


Bickel, Richard B., comp. Manuscripts on Microfilm: A 
Checklist of the Holdings in the Manuscript Division. 
Washington, 1975. 82 pp. 


Dorosh, John, and Elizabeth Dorosh, comps. Index to 
Baptisms, Marriages, and Deaths in the Archives of the 
Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic Church in Alaska, 
1900-1936. Washington, 1964. (A microfilm edition 
of this index is available for interlibrary loan from 


the Manuscript Division.) 


Griffin, Grace Gardner. A Guide to Manuscripts 
Relating to American History in British Depositories 
Reproduced for the Division of Manuscripts of the 
Library of Congress. Washington, 1946. 313 pp. 


The Harkness Collection in the Library of Congress: 
Manuscripts Concerning Mexico, A Guide. 


Washington, 1974. 315 pp. 


Hensen, Steven L., comp. Archives, Personal Papers, 
and Manuscripts: A Cataloging Manual for Archival 
Repositories, Historical Societies, and Manuscript 
Libraries. Washington, 1983. 51 pp. 


Index to Baptisms, Marriages, and Deaths in the Archives 
of the Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic Church in 
Alaska, 1816-1866. W 1970. 3 vols. (A 
microfilm edition of this index is available for 


interlibrary loan from the Manuscript Division.) 


AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Index to Baptisms, Marriages, and Deaths in the Archives 
of the Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic Church in 
Alaska, 1867-1889. W 1973. 2 vols. (A 
microfilm edition of this index is available for 


interlibrary loan from the Manuscript Division.) 


Kalnins, Zuzanna Dagmara, comp. Index to Baptisms, 
iages, and Deaths in the Archives of the Russian 
Orthodox Greek Catholic Church in Alaska, 1890-1899. 
Washington, 1965. 258 pp. (A microfilm edition of 
this index is available for interlibrary loan from the 


Manuscript Division.) 


Lund, Christopher C., and Mary Ellis Kahler, comps. 
The Portuguese Manuscripts Collection of the Library of 


Congress: A Guide. Washingtor., 1980. 187 pp. 


McDonough, John J., comp. Members of Congress: A 
Checklist of Their Papers in the Manuscript Division, 


Library of Congress. Washington, 1980. 217 pp. 


Nasatir, Abraham P., and Gary Elwyn Monell, 
comps. French Consuls in the United States: A 
Calendar of Their Correspondence in the Archives 
Nationales. Washington, 1967. 605 pp. 


Naval Historical Foundation Manuscript Collection: A 
Catalog. Washington, 1974. 136 pp. 


Sellers, John R., comp. Civil War Manuscripts: A Guide 


Sellers, John R., Gerard W. Gawalt, Paul H. Smith, 
and Patricia Molen van Ee, comps. Manuscript 


Sources in the Library of Congress for Research on the 
American Revolution. Washington, 1975. 372 pp. 


Warren, J. Benedict, comp. Hans P. Kraus Collection of 
Hispanic American Manuscripts. Washington, 1974. 
187 pp. 


BROCHURES AND PAMPHLETS 


following are informational brochures 
which are available free of charge from 


the Manuscript Division. 


US. Library of Congress. Manuscript Division. The 
Foreign Copying Program. Washington, 1980. 4 pp. 
(revision of 1964 brochure) 


———. Literary Papers and Manuscripts: Their Place in 
the National Collections. Washington, 1985. 2 pp. 


———. Manuscript Division, Library of Congress. Wash- 
ington, 1978 (rev.1989). [5 pp.] 


———. The Manuscript Division of the Library of Con- 
gress. Washington, 1990. [8 pp.] (revision of 1977 
brochure) 


———. Material Missing from the Felix Frankfurter 
Papers. Washington, 1974. [6 pp.] 

———. The Presidential Papers Program of the Library of 
Congress. Washington, 1985. 3 pp. 

———. Private Papers: A Plea for Their Preservation and 
An Explanation of Their Importance to the National 
Collections. Washington, 1980 |: 1985). 3 pp. 


——. Q & A: Questions and Answers about Personal 
Papers. Washington, 1977. (6 pp.] 

————. Reference Aids to Manuscript Collections in the 
Library of Congress. Washington, 1984. 12 pp. 


OUTSIDE PUBLICATIONS DESCRIBING 
THE DIVISION’S HOLDINGS 


Hamer, Philip M., ed. A Guide to Archives and 
Manuscripts in the United States. New Haven, 1961. 
775 pp. 


Hinding, Andrea, ed. Women’s History Sources: A 
Guide to Archives and Manuscript Collections in the 
United States. New York, 1979. 2 vols. 

Kohn, Gary J., comp. The Jewish Experience: A Guide to 


Manuscript Sources in the Library of Congress. 
Cincinnati, 1986. 166 pp. 


National Inventory of Documentary Sources in the United 
States: Manuscript Division, Library of Congress. 
Teaneck, N.J., 1983. This is a Chadwyck-Healy 
microfiche publication which reproduced 762 of the 
Manuscript Division's published and unpublished 
registers. A printed name index, compiled by 
Victoria Agee, accompanies the microfiche. 


Nunn, G. Raymond, ed. Asia and Oceania: A Guide to 
Archival and pt Sources in the United States. 
New York, 1985. 5 vols. 


United States. 2d ed. Athens, Ga., 1977. 387 pp. 


US. Library of Congress. National Union Catalog of 
Manuscript Collections. Washington, 1959 to date. 31 
vols. 


